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LITERATURE, WIT AND ) SENTIMENT. 


O truly blest, superior to their kind, 
Whose thoughts by learning and by taste refined, 


Are taught to tread where inspiration roves,. “i 
In fairy meadows, and Arcadian Breves; 
The varied charms of nature to admire, 


And paint those charms in trumbers touched with fire: “ee 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE oF 


NATHANIEL CHAPMAN, M.D. 


The subject of this notice i8 one of the nume-| 
rous examples of genius forcing its way to emi-. 


nence in despite of obstacles which, to a com- 
mon mind, would have seemed insurmountable. 
By the accident of birth he was placed in too 
small and confined a theatre for successful exer- 
tion; but by his own choice and determination 
he soon found himself moving in a wider spheré; 
one in which his talents and ha ppy address have 
won for him professional honors and wealth. 
Nathaniel Chapman was born in Virginia, a 
few miles from Alexandria, on the 29th of May, 
1780. His family was of that class in which the 
right nobility of our country is found—the inde- 
pendent agticulturists, who are aware that good 
education is the only true basis of legitimate 
renown. Having enjoyed suitable preliminary 
advantages, liberally furnished him in this spi- 
ut, young Chapman in 1797, when seventeen 
years of age, came to Philadelphia, and became 
a private pupilof Dr. Rush. We are not at this 
lime in possession of any illustrative anecdotes 
of his disposition, or very pointed evidences of 
incommon devotion to study, during the three 
ears in which he remained with this distinguished 
physician and teacaer. We can, however, very 
larly presume that the opportunities for improve- 
nents, which were furnished in the fever of 1798, 
and in the lessons and practice of his preceptor, 
Were net lost on a youth of such quick percep- 
tionas young Chapman. We believe, indeed, 
that he soon became one of the many enthusias- 
ic supporters of the hypothesis of Dr. Rush, 
hot the least evidence of whose mental powers 
vas evinced in the zeal with which he knew 
10W to inspire his young friends and pupils, in 
iis favor, 
in the year 1800, Chapman having zeceived 
his diploma as doctor of medicine, went, in con- 
iormity with the thea prevalent fashion, to Ed- 
iburgh; in which city and London he spent, 
| with the exception of a short trip to the conti- 
33 


-ynent, ‘the four following! years, ‘The tipeidents 


in this period of his professional study, and an- 
ecdotes of social life, in which he and his Ame- 


rican friends were actors, are narrated by him- 
self in conversation, with much point and occa- 


|sional humor. But as we might not be fortunate 


in the selection, nor felicitous in the style of re- 
lating, we shall omit them in this place.’ On his 
return to the United States, he selected Phila- 
delphia for his residence,’allured by the charms 
of society which he had before experienced, and 
by the hope of professional fame, which a large 


| population and a flourishing medieat-schoo! pre- 


sented to aspiring talent. To the timidly cau- 


tious such a step must have seemed to partake 


more of youthful rashness than matured reflec- 
tion; and we can conceive of many a prediction of 
failure, and’many a cynical comment on his pre- 
sumption, uttered by those who ean see no 
safety out of the beaten track—no success not 
promised by well confirmed precedent. But Dr. 

Chapman felt his powers; and although he chose 
for a season to blend and at times conceal them 
with a sprightliness almost amounting to levity 
of manner, he was never an idle or uninterested 
observer of events. 
Dennie of the Port Folio, and others of the club 
who used to contribute to that work—-at least in 
excellent intentions and amusing discussions 
over good suppers, it was on his part from a na- 
tural, and we may say laudable, fondness for 
ornamental literature, not less than for tasteful 
|conviviality. His undertaking to select and ar 

range a choice collection of speeches of the 
most distinguished English parliamentary and 
forensic orators, was no doubt suggested by some 
of these good Wiowe and literary associates.— 


From whatever cause begun, the task was,weill 


executed, and afforded in the prefatory notices 
and explanations decided evidences of both taste 
and judgment. We are not to suppose, how- 
ever, that Dr. Chapman neglected all this time 
his professional studies and business; he cer- 
tainly did not force opportunities for advance- 


ment, nor did he, on the other hand, allow of 


If he became intimate with | 
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those naturally presenting themselves to pass 
unheeded or unimproved. His first public dis- 
play in the line of his profession was as lecturer 
on the obstetrical art, to which he had paid con- 
siderable attention in Edinburgh. On its being 
made a distinct chair in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, he was associated, in 1810, as adjunct 
professor with his friend Dr. James, and soon 
acquired reputation as a lucid and successful 


teacher. He now published an edition of Burns, 


to serve as a text book, and to which he added 
many valuable explanatory notes. In the year 
18313, Dr. Barton having been elected to the 
chair of the Theory and Practice of Medicine, 
left vacant by the death of Dr. Rush, the sub- 
ject of this memoir was appointed Professor of 
Materia Medica, in the place of Dr. Barton, It 
is no small praise that, coming as he did imme- 


_ Giately after this last mentioned gentleman, who 


had been so celebrated for eloquent lecturing, 
he should still, have sustained the interest of the 
subject, and won the admiration of his nume- 
rous class, The death of Dr. Barton, in the 
Jatter part of 1815, left the chair vacant, to 
which Dr. Chapman had long aspired, and 
which, by an almost unanimous vote, he was 
elected, in the following year, to fill. Prior to 
this event, he had caused to be published edi- 
tions of Richerand’s Physiology, and of Mur- 
ray’s Materia Medica, to both of which he added 
illustrative notes, But his chief claim to medi- 


cal authoiship rests on his ‘‘Elements of ‘Thera- 


peutics and Materia Medica,’’ of which five edi- 
tions have been published since 1817. In a sketch 
like the present, it is not to be expected that 
we shall enter into a critical analysis of the me- 
rits of this work, which consists in fact of his 
lectures on the Materia Medica, and exhibits, as 
he himself declares, more than can elsewhere 
be met with, his own speculations and practical 
views. We can say, however, that it is written 
with great clearness; the reasonings are at all 
times plausible, if not always convincing; and 
the details of facts are happily introduced for 


_ the purposes of illustration, witout fatiguing 


the reader by undue multiplicity and variety. 
As a lecturer, Dr. Chapman stands conspicu- 

ous for felicity and copiousness of diction, and 

animated and appropriate action. His peculiar 


enunciation, the consequence of small pox, from 


which he suffered greatly in early life, is soon 
forgotten by his auditors, who are agreeably 
surprised into an acknowledgment, that what to 
most men would have been an insurmountable im- 
pediment to public speaking, scarcely mars the 
pleasure which they experience from his able ar- 
gumentation of doubtful, and lucid exposition of 
established, professional questions; the whole 
set off with copious illustration and commentary 
ofa most appropriate and pointed character.— 
His chief defect, in the opinion of the rigid lo- 
gician, is a rather too great attention to orna- 
ment, so that the force of a proposition is some- 
times weakened by the involved dress in which 
it is arrayed. An apolegy for this course may 
perhaps be found in the nature of the youthful 
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auditory whom he addresses, and who must be { 
allured into the path of inquiry by the flowers t 
which they at once see, rather than by the re. g 
mote prospect of fruit which they may ‘hope to ! 
gather. ; 
The uncommon quickness of his perceptions, e 
by which he at once seizes on the leading points S 
of a subject presented by another person, and the v 
singular ability with which he moulds and colors il 
them, so as to make them seem to be his own ori- v 
ginal suggestions, have unjustly detracted from t 
the reputation of Dr. Chapman for industrious U 
research. In the opinion of most men, mental a 
exercise implies laborious effort and length of it 
time; and he who works with despatch is, there- ri 
fore, called by these persons indolent. They 
cannot conceive of continued exertion in conti- hi 
nued variety; and they forget that the outpour- ca 
ings of an active mind, like the waters of a fer- tt 
tilizing river, must be in an unceasing stream, th 
through whatever diversity of channels they le 
may flow. To be stationary, is in both cases to ta 
be stagnant. We must confess, that we at one an 
time entertained the erroneous impression of mt 
Dr. Chapman’s aversion from any labour that es 
could with propriety and politeness be avoided; po 
but we have had reason to change our senti- 10 
ments in this respect. We have known him for cu 
a series of years, not content with discharging 
the laborious duties of his profession in the city, ble 
and of his chair in the University, to voluntarily mo 
engage to edit and successfully conduct and an 
contribute to its pages, without pecuniary remu- cul 
nerarion, a medical journal; to give clinical lo 
lectures in the Infirmary of the Alms House dre 
during the winter season, and an entire course the 
of the Practice of Medicine during the summer ver 
months to the class attending the Medical In- 0 a 
stitute; and yet, to meet him in mixed company and 
or to join him occasionally in the street, one the 
would suppose by his smiling address, amusing pea 
pun, and apposite anecdote, that he was 4 ger- D 
tleman of literary leisure, whe allowed no occu- tO 
pation to interfere with his enjoyment. 4p 
Of all the favorite measures of Dr. Chapman, the. 
none have given him so much pleasure and cause baci 
of just pride as the foundation and establishment hain 
of the Medical Institute of this city. His ofli- 
cial station in the University, and his great po- 
pularity with the students of the medical depatt- T 
ment, soon made them anxious to enjoy the 
benefits of his conversation and private instruc: 
tion; and, accordingly, his office, especially dutr: \ 
ing the winter, was crowded with pupils. But 
with whatever zeal he might have engaged In ‘ 
the task, he soon found himself unable to devote 
that time which was necessary for their realizing T 
the expectations of those who had reposed such 
confidence in him. He therefore associated 
with another teacher, and afterwards with two ' 
of his friends, for the purpose of instructing his 
private class. The success of these trials led to® i 


still farther extension of the scheme,which eve? 
tuated in a regular voluntary association of eight | 
gentlemen, under the title of the Philadelphi 
Medical Institute. Each member of the Inst 
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tute delivers a full course of lectures on a par- 

ticular branch of medical science during a ses- 

sion, which lasts from the second. Monday in 

April to the end of October, with the exception 

of the month of August, which is a recess. An 
| experience of some years has fully tested the 
success and utility of this scheme of instruction, 
which has been, moreover, a means of retaining 
in the city a large number of young men, who 
were in the habit of returning to their homes af- 
ter the conclusion of the winter session in ‘the 
University. The Institute is in fact a powerful 
auxiliary to this latter institution, with which, as 
it issues no diplomas, nor assumes any corpo- 
rate privileges, it cannot in any way conflict. 

Dr. Chapman was unanimously nominated by 
his associates perpetual President of the Medi- 
cal Institute, and he has received at different 
times from the students, gratifying evidences of 
their affectionate esteem. On one occasion, a 
few years ago, the Institute class had his bust 
taken by Persico, ina very superior style of art; 
and during the last summer, the young gentle- 
men then attending the lectures engaged the 
expressive pencil of Neagle to paint a half length 
portrait of him, with a view of its being placed 
in the upper lecture room of the Institute in Lo- 
cust street. 

In private life, Dr. Chapman evinces an amia- 
ble disposition, with colloquial powers of the 
most agreeable kind. He is liberal to a fault; 
and still more, he is not as regardful of his pe- 
cunlary interests as duty to himself and example 
to others demand. When, in his valedictory ad- 
dress to the medical class, at the expiration of 
the winter session, he conjures his auditors ne- 
ver to abandon their profession, and promises 
in all their reverses of fortune to be their friend 
and counsellor, he does not merely indulge in a 
rhetorical flourish—he promises what he has re- 
peatedly performed. 

Dr. Chapman has been married for many years 
to a most amiable and excellent lady. The 
fruits of their union now alive, are two sons and 
adaughter. The elder son is at this time with 
the squa “ren in the Mediterranean, in the ca- 
pacity of secretary to his maternal uncle, Cap- 
tain Biddle. 
| | 

THE RECTOR OF EYAM 


Fear may for a moment weep, | 
Christian courage—never, 


What though o’er my mortal tomb 
Clouds and mists be blending! 
weetest hopes shall chase the gloom, 
Hopes to heaven ascending. 


These shall be my stay, my trust, — 
Ever bright and neni 
Life shall blossofn out of dust, 
Life and joy eternal. 


‘Tis sweet to think there still is one 
Whose bosom beats for me; 
ho closer clings, as others shun, 
Who'll never, never flee. 


He plague prevailed in London in 1665; and 
‘the spring of the succeeding year, this dread- 
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ful scourge, supposed to have been brought from 
the metropolis in some woollen goods, made its 
appearance among the blooming hills and peace- 
ful vales of Derbyshire. The plague raged in 


of the wealthy, and the cot of the peasant, was 
heard the voice of lamentation and weeping— 
the wail of deep distress—the groan of bodily 
suffering. The rapid progress of the pestilence 
soon filled the rural church-yard, and graves 
were sought in the fields, and by the shady 
}stream side. The imagination of one who has 
been where a similar though less terrible dis- 
ease was spreading its ravages around, needs no 
aid in forming a picture of the reality of wretch- 
edness and accumulated woes, which must have 
existed at such a time, in this once quiet and 
happy spot. To such an one, we need not en- 
ter into the melancholy detail, and exhibit the 
mother, with the seeds of disease in her frame, 
hanging in speechless grief over the last throes 
and agonies of her expiring child, whom she 
must soon follow; the father standing by the 
blackened corpse of the last scion of his race— 
the anticipated prop of his declining years;— 
the husband with his dying wife—the wife with 
her dying husband—the parting of brother and 
sister—of youth and maid beloved—the horri- 
ble suddenness of the change ‘‘ from fair to 
foul’’—the hurried burial—these are the stern, 
substantial, hideous ills of human life, which 
have nothing of the soothing pensiveness—no- 
thing of the consecrating tenderness of fanciful 
association, to allure us to dwell upon them, by 
agreeably affecting our sensibilities—the ills from 
the contemplation of which we turn with shud- 
dering and disgust, as allied with all that is 
humiliating in our nature. 

Very different were the feelings of those who 
fled from their habitations in Eyam, and escaped 
the advance of the infection, from the feelings 
of the refugees from a great city, in a similar 
visitation; for here each one had lost a relative, 


to mourn over the eternal absence of some fami- 
liar face. William Mompesson, the rector of 
Eyam, was a man of intelligence, of amiable 
disposition, and of elevated piety. He possessed 
that gentle and persuasive eloquence, so inter- 
esting and impressive—so peculiarly becoming 
in one who ministers at the altar; and to the 
holy faith to which he had dedicated his life, the 
warmest aspirations of a pure heart, and the 
best energies of an expansive mind, were un- 
ceasingly devoted. He was blessed with a wife 
worthy of all his affection, and with two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl. His health was delicate, 
and the paleness of his cheek, and his some- 
what attenuated form, seemed to indicate the 
insidious approaches of that disorder, which so 
often selects its victims from among the young, 
the beautiful, and the intellectual. 

William Mompesson, his wife, and a friend, 
were standing at the door of the parsonage. It 
was a neat little house, painted white, with a 


grass plot in front, a tasteful garden, and 4 


the little town of Eyam; and from the mansion © 


2 £2355 


a friend, or at least an acquaintance—each had © 
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‘‘ cherished woodbine.’’ A carriage and pair of | 


horses stood in the road. {t was melancholy to 
contrast the beautiful aspect of nature, in the 
full promise of joyous spring, and breathing of 
peace, and hope, and contentment, with the 
invisible but active workings of the pestilence, 
whose existence had been developed, and whose 


‘fatal infection was spreading. ‘*‘ My dear Mom- 


pesson,’’ said his friend, ‘* you surely will not 
remain in this seat of disease—you cannot, you 
certainly cannot have made up your mind to this. 
Think of your wife—your children’’——‘‘I co, 
I do, my dear friend,’’ said Mompesson, ‘‘ and 
they must be removed from this afflicted place; 
but for my own part, my duty commands me to 
remain. I have given myself to the altar, and 


must not shrink because the service is perilous. 


Many of my parishioners are unable to depart; 


‘some of them are now on dying beds. This is a 


time when the consolations of religion are pecu- 
liarly needful; and should their pastor—their 
spiritual guide—should he flee from his flock, 
when he should stand as a watchman on the 
tower, and warn them to prepare for their eter- 
nal state? No, my friend: here I must remain; 
here I must perform the work my Master has for 
me to do. But Catharine, my wife, you must 
depart: no imperious duty requires your stay— 
no, no, my dearest wife—you must go with our 
children from this smitten land.’’ ‘* William,” 
said his wife, ‘‘I will not leave you. The chil- 
dren—yes—our dear children, they shall go; but 
with youl will remain. Your fate [ will share, 
whate’er that be. Shame on the wife who 
would leave her partner at such a time, when 
she should be by his side, his comfort and sup- 
port!’’ Her resolution was fixed, and could not 
be changed. George, and the young Elizabeth, 
were called. They were blessed with the utter- 
ed and the silent prayer. The parents’ tears wet 
their bright and mnocent brows. They were 
given to the care of the friend, the carriage 
drove off, and William Mompesson and his wife 
turned with a heavy heart, and went into their 
now solitary dwelling. 
* * * * * 


From yonder cave rises the sound of prayer 
and supplication in the sublime ritual of the 
English Church. It is William Mompesson and 
the remnant of his flock. And in this cave he 
has gathered together those whom the pestilence 
has spared, to worship the God of their fathers, 
and receive the holy ordinances of the Christian 
faith. It was indeed a solemn scene—like a 
dying man expounding the word of life to dying 
men—a congregation worshipping within the 
portals of the grave—for who might be called 
next? who might be the next individual sum- 
moned to swell the dread catalogue of the de- 
parted? Yet the eye of the preacher faileth not; 
the cheek of the preacher blanches not; his 
voice does not tremble; it is as firm as when he 
spoke from the sacred desk in his own parish 
church; but his cheek is thinner—there is a 
ahde of sadness upon his brow—a deeper gra- 
vity in the tones of his always solemn voice—a 
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tharine had exerted themselves with almost un. 


differences; the physician of their corporal suf- 


deeper prostration of his soul before the Almich. 
ty Chastener who was visiting the land with hig 
presence. Solemn was the sacramental rite ad. 
ministered in this consecrated cave—consecrated 
by the holy purposes to which it was now appro. 
priated. In this assembly of christians, thera 
was nothing of the careless indifference, the irre. 
verent gazing, the sluggish devotion, the forced 
attention, so often conspicuous in the listlesg 
congregations of too many of our churches; it 
was no time or place to catch the gaze of ad. 
miration, to sport a fashionable dress, or to give 
and receive the signs of gay and cheerful recog. 
nition. A solemnity almost awful threw its 
shade over every countenance; and when the 
melody of adoration rose, it was serious, devout, 
with none of the flippancy and flourish of vocal 
display: it was felt, it was sincere, it ascended 
from the heart, and was not the mere exercise 
of the lips. | 


William Mompesson had used his authority 
and influence to prevent the inhabitants of Eyam 
from removing beyond a certain district, to pre- 
vent, if possible, the spread of the pestilence; 
and within this district, he and his faithful Ca. 


exampled industry, in works of kindness, piety, 
and active benevolence. The Rector of Eyam 
was their legislator; the decider of their little 


ferings ; and the physician who poured upon their 
desponding souls the light and. consolation of 
celestial hope. No fear of contagion appalled 
him; no apprehensions of disease stayed his 
footsteps. He entered the noisome habitation 
of wretchedness and poverty, and by the bed- 
side of him who had just sunk a prey to the de- 
stroyer, he called upon the living to prepare to 
meet their God in judgment. William Mompes- 
son took the plague; but his life was spared, 


and he recovered, again to pursue his career of | 


well-doing. Catharine, his heroic wife, his nurse, 
the companion of his woes, the soother of his 
cares, she fell a victim. With suppressed, but 
indescribable emotion, Mompesson watched the 
last quivering of life in this desdted- woman. 
When he had beheld the change of death come 
over her, and glaze her eye, and spread its mois- 
ture upon her convulsed and pallid countenance; 
when he had caught the last murmurs of tha! 
dear voice which had so often cheered the gloom 
of his solitude, and animated him in the duties 
of his sacred calling; the fortitude of the man 
and the christian was overcome. He sunk dow! 
by the bed-side, and covered his face with his 
hands, and felt as if indeed the last ray of hope 
had departed, and the only tie that bound him 
to earth was snapt for ever. He had cause 10 
expect that this calamity must come upon him; 
he had endeavoured to prepare his mind for its 
he had thought himself successful; but now that 
it had arrived, now that he felt the withering 
stroke, he found, with anguish found, how vale 
was all his fancied preparation; but for the Chris- 
tian there was consolation. He knew tha 
they would not be separated for ever; and the 
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anticipation of joytu: eternal re-union, 
when he too had left this scene uf<.re and pain, 
of change and sorrow, came with a balm and a 
solace to his woes; and William Mompesson re- 
turned to his round of duty; again knelt and 
prayed in the chamber of the dying and the 
dead; again led the devotions of his parishioners 
in the church of the cavern of refuge; and his 
sweet children—the dark-eyed George, and Eli- 
zabeth, with her golden locks and sunny smile— 
were they not in his thoughts? O yes! his soul 
| now clung to these with increased affection; for 
they were his all, his dear, dear orphans, the 
pledges of their mother’s love. O, there was a 
glow of gratitude to Heaven in the inmost re- 
cesses of his soul, that they were left to him, 
Band beyond the reach of the devouring pesti- 
lence; and fervent was the aspiration that rose 
to the Almighty Protector, for the safety and 
prosperity of his orphans. | 
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ority * * * 

yam In the autumn, the plague began to abate; 
exe and as the winter approached, the pestilence 
ence; Mm departed, and the inhabitants of Eyam returned 
il Ca. to their deserted residences. The town began 
toes to put on its former appearance; but it was still 
“the amelancholy place. Friends, neighbours, rela- 
are tions, met, greeted each other; but like those 
' ; who had escaped from a wreck, it was in seri- 
Rigs ous, almost sad gratulation. Each had his own 
os bereavements, his own griefs; each, a tale of 
wailed suffering, to hear or to relate. Kindly and re- 
4 i verentially did they look upon their Rector. His 
nibs: unshrinking fidelity to the cause of truth went to 
ae their hearts. When they thought upon his vir- 
: re tues, and listened to the story of his visits of 
mercy, benevolence, and expansive charity; when 
are to they dwelt upon his perseverance and unwearied 
eae? patience in the midst of contagion and of death; 
parens they regarded him as something above the level 


eer Of MME of weak and sinful humanity; and when they 


or thought of his wife——they felt a true compas- 
; he sion; and treated his sorrows with silent respect, 
not with an offensive display of condolence. 

sels William Mompesson received his children with 
warm pressure, and a yearning embrace. For 


them and their welfare in life, he resolved not to 
resign himself to the gloom that was settling 
upon his spirit. He filled his pulpit as before. 


mols- 
nance; 


Baw ile preached, and fervently. He attended to 
a ae duties of his office with his wonted assi- 
man uty. But it was plain to the observer, that 
ie i the life of William Mompesson was waning fast. 
: gt Vonsumption had taken hold upon him; and the 
*ccasional flush upon his cheek, and his eye of 
if a wild, unhealthy brightness, told that his days 
n : were numbered, and that his footsteps were nigh 
the tomb. His frequent debility, and his 
after the discharge of the functions 
profession, convinced him that he was |. 
heii gee. the. dark valley of the shadow of 
m ath, But he approached it calm, composed, 
? Chrie ompletely resigned to the will of his heavenly 
that et His wish was, to die with his armour 
nd th? ') and his weapon in his hand, as a good cham- 


Vd 


‘’nof the faith; that when his Master called | 
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him, he might be found fmt His wish 
was granted; the Rector of Eyam fainted at the 
altar, and was borne to his house by a weeping 
congregation. He recognized his children before 
he died; and with his thin arm around them, 
and his lips moving in inaudible prayer, the spi- 


rit of William Mompesson left its tenement of © 


clay, to join the spirit of his Catharine ia the 
realms of perfect and eternal bliss. ‘‘ 
the death of the Christian.”’ 

The.memory of William Mompesson still livee; 
and in the fertile fields and shady walks of Der- 
byshire, when the graves of those who died of 
the plague are pointed out, by the hill side, and 
in the solitary vale, tradition will long continue 
to tell of the cavern of devotion, and of the pious 
philanthrophy of the Rector of Eyam. 


‘¢ But there are those, to whom we bring, 
Delighted; heart and soul; 

Whose strength is sweetness—love to man 
The centre of the whole. 


W hose beaming eye assures the heart, 
No being breathes, too small 

To meet the comprehensive glance ; 
Of Christian love for all. 


Like their own land, first seen frora far 
By men long tossed at sea; 
Like fountains in the wilderness, — 
Are minds like these to me.’ 
J. B. 
THE CUPID AND PSYCHE, 


‘‘ They told her that he, to whose sweet voice she lis- 
ten’d, 
Thro’ night’s fleeting hours was a spirit unblest; 
Unholy the eyes that beside her had glisten’d, 
And evil the lips she in darkness had prest. 


‘¢ When next in thy chamber the bridegroom reclineth, 
Bring near him thy lamp when in slumber he lies; — 

And there, as the light o’er his dark features shineth, 
Thouw’it see what a demon hath won all thy sighs. 


‘Too fond to believe them, yet doubting, yet fearing, 
When calm lay the sleeper, she stole with her light — 
And saw such a vision! no image appearing 
‘To bards in their day-dreams, was ever so bright. 


“A youth but just passing from childhood’s swect morn: 
ng, 
W hose innocent blood had _not yet fled away; 
While gleams from beneath his shut eyelids gave warn; 
ing, 
Of summer noon lightnings that under them lay. 
‘¢ His brow had a grace more than mortal around it, 
While, glossy as gold from a fairy land mine, 
His sunny hair hung—and the flowers that crown’d if 
Seem’d fresh from the breeze of some garden divine, 


‘¢ Entranced stood the bride, on that miracle gazing, 
W hat late was but love is idolatry now, 
But, ah! in her tremor that fatal lamp raising, 
A sparkle flew from it, and droop’d on his brow. 


‘¢ All’s lost! With a start, from his rosy sleep waking, 
The spirit flash’d o’er her his glances of fire— 

Then slow from the clasp of her snewy anms breaing, 
Thus said, in a voice more of sorrow than ire: 


‘¢¢ Farewell! what a dream thy, suspicion hath broken —. 
Thus ever affection’s fond vision is crost— 

Dissolved are her spells when a doubt is but spoken, 
And love, once distrusted, forever is lost?” 
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SPARROW SHOOTING: 
OR, GOOSE GREEN. 

A Dramatic Foolery for the First of April. 
Fizzveeie. Tom TrimBusH, 
QuizBy. Cramcalr. 

HoaXLey. JEM, servant. 
Miss Dotiy Fizztecie, Sister to Fizzlegig. 
Miss Fizzlegig’s Daughter. 
The Scene lies at Old Fizzlegig’s house at Goose 
om Green, Hammersmith. 
Scene Ist. 1 Hoom ut Old Fizzlegig’s. 
Enter Miss Dotty, and Tom Tnimpcsu. 
Dolly. Never you mind, Mr. Trimbush, don’t be 


down hearted: my niece Peggy shall be Mrs. Trim- 


bush before the month’s over, or my name isn’t Dolly 
Fizzlegig. 

Peggy. But what can you do, aunt? I’m afraid 
papa has set his heart against it. | 

Dolly. What can Ido, my dear? [Il tell you what 
Icando, Doesn’t boy papa, my brother Fizzlegig, 
know well enough that I’ve got six thousand pounds 
in the bank; and that at my death Heaven 
grant me long life!—I can make every shilling of it 
yours, my ‘darling little Peggy? 

Peggy. Thank’ee Aunt. | | 

‘t'rim. But I fear Mr. Fizzlegig has some other 
match in his eye, else his friendship for me and my 
Uncle Quizby-— 


Dolly. A Fiddlestick in his eye! He may have a 


bundle of matches in his eye, for any thing I care.— 
As for your Uncle Quizby, he’s as great a fool as my 
brother. There they are, a couple of old blockheads, 
dressed from head to foot like sportsmen, shooting 
sparrows in the garden from morning till night. (4 
shot heard.) There—they are at it—do you hear 
them? As tor you, Mr. Trimbush, a sensible young 
man 
T'rim. O, Mv’am Tf put on a shooting dress, and 
take a pop at the sparrows, now and then, just so hu- 
mor the old gentleman. [If Mr. Fizzlegig likes to 
sit down on a camp chair, in his garden here, at 
(joose Green, Hammersmith, with a fowling-piece in 
his hand, aad call it sporting, I see no great harm in 
humoring him. He’s not very well pleased with me 
for leaving him now, to follow you and my dear 
Peggy. 

Dolly. Sporting indeed! And they can neither of 
them see the length of their noses. I’m sure it is a 
mercy I’m not shot whenever I’m plucking a rose, or 
choked when I venture to eatan apple. There is not 
a morsel of fruit in the garden but is stuck full of their 
plaguy shot. As for Mr. Hoaxley- but I don’t 
wonder at him; he is quizzing them all the time; and 
so long as he Can find any one to laugh at, ’tis all the 
same to him. 

Peggy. But Mr. Hoaxley is a great favorite of pa- 
pa’s and if he would speak to him for us 

Doily. But there is no getting him to talk seriously. 
He turns every body and every thing into ridicule. — 
Besides, your old fool of a papa is too busy to listen to 
us now, in the shooting season as he calls it. I just 
mentioned the matter to him yesterday, and all I could 
get from him was—* Well, well, there is no hurry— 
time enough to think of marrying the girl when there 
ure nO more sparrows in the world.” 

Perey. So—if I’m not to be married till there are 
no more sparrows in the world t But there is 
Mr. Trimbush’s uncle, Mr. Quizby, he might speak 
to papa too. 

Dolly. He! nonsense! The drivelling idiot scarcely 
ever opens his lips; and when he does ’tis to say black 
is white if ’tis my brother’s humor to say so. But 

here they come, a set of simpletons! 
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Enter Quizny and Hoaxtry. 
are all dressed like sportsmen, and each carries q 
fowling piece. 
Fiz. Ay, here he is! Ithought we should find him 
here, tied to the woman’s apron-strings. 
Quiz. So, Sir, here you are! I thought we—— 
That’s right, friend Fizzlegig, give it him roundly, 
Fiz. Ah! you lump of sugar-paste! ah! you milk. 
sop! Was it for this 1 invited you down to Hammer- 
smith? Instead of going out in the garden along with 
us, here you are!———A pretty figure you cut while 
manly sports are going on. | 
Quiz. Ay,a pretty figure you 
Fizzy. 
Fiz. Look at you uncle; there’s a hearty old cock 
for you! Up shooting by half after nine! And Mr, 
Hoaxley too , 
Hoax. Pray, Sir, don’t overwhelm the young man 
with comparisons. 
( Aside.) Yom, stick close to Peggy; I suspect 
youll have a rival here to-day.—( To Fizzlegig. ) 
Every one is not born to be a sportsman, Sir; but we 
‘tis in our nature! As for you, Mr. Fizzlegig, it 
does one’s heart good to see you. Breakfast no sooner 
over than, thene you are, seated on your camp-stool, 
with your gun in your hand, letting fly at every thing 
from a sparrow down toa Tom eat. 
_ Fiz. Out in all winds and weathers—that is tosay 
when it does notrain. 
Hoax. Braving hunger and thirst! 
Fiz. Never thinking of tasting wet or dry when I’m 
at the sport till lunch-time; and as for fatigue, when 
once I’m fairly in for it I’d as soon tramp over the 
wet grass as along the grave walks. Give me your 
sound, sportsman; a fellow who cares to eat nothing 
but of his own killing. Didn’t I shoot the turkey we 
had on Sunday? And don’t I shoot every bit of poul- 
try that comes to table? 
Dolly. Ay, and every table-cloth, too, that is hung 
outtodryv. I declare there is not a piece of linen i 
the press but is as full of shot-boles as the sails of the 
man-of-war io your picture of the sea-fight. 
Fiz. Dolly, Dolly, you are provoking——! Can I 
help it if the birds will eome and perch upon the 
clothes’-lines. 
Quiz. Why, you know, if the birds will come 
and 


Dolly. Get away with you; you are a greater foo 
than he! | 

Fiz. Why, sister Dolly, how dare you say my friend 
is a greater fool than [ am? 

Hoax. Sir, the thing is impossible. 

Fiz. Do you hear that, sister? ’tis impossible. But, 
come, don’t let us waste our time here. "Lis neat 
twelve o’clock, and the cook is catching the chickens 
for me to shoot for to-day’s dinner. Come, Quizby; 
come, Mr. Hoaxiey. 


Dolly. Heark’ee, brother; and you too, Mr. Quiz: 
by. Here stands your daughter, my niece Pegs); 
here is your nephew, Mr.'Tom rimbush: have 50 
six thousand pounds in the bank. Well—what have 
you to say? Miz? 

Fiz. Well, sister Dolly, don’t I know all that? Ex, 

Dolly. Know all that, indeed! And what say you to 
it, Mr. Quizby? 

Quiz. 1? Why I——my friend Fizzy sayshe knows 
all that, and I can’t help saying that is exactly my 
opinion. 

Dolly. Once more; do you mean that A 
folks should make a match of it, ordo you not! bal 

Quiz. Fizzy, do you speak first, and then I sha 
know better what to say. 

Fiz. Don’t talk to me now, sister Dolly, you 4 


at him again, 
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| making me lose all the fine of the morning. Be- 
sides, as I told you before I have got something in my 


eye. 
him " Quiz, Don’t you hear, now? He has got something 
in his eye. | | 
— Dolly. Remember six thousand pounds, brother. 
: iz. Well, well, I never forgot six thousand pounds, 
ilk. but I’ve got fifteen—Peggy is my only child; Mr. Tom 
ier’ ‘Trimbush there, has got nothing but what -his uncle 
with may choose to give him, and should he marry my 
hile daughter without my consent, he’ll give Tom nothing, 
| and Pll give Peggy nothing; and as that is all we will 
ain, give them, the interest on that is all they’ll have to 
live upon. | 
Quiz. No, no; as Fizzy says, give Pegsy ——I 
Mr, mean he'll give Peggy nothing, and Ill give Tom 
nothing, and I have four hundred a year of my own 
man in the-bank, and neither chick nor child. Come, 
Fizzy, let us go a-shooting. 
pect fisax. Thatis the longest speech of his I have heard 
iz.) this twelvemonth. 
: ve Dolly. Now, pray, may I ask what it is you have in 
e, it your eye? 


Fiz. A capital match; an Essex man, sister; the 

son of Cramealf, the rich grazier. 
Dolly. Cramealf or cram-any-thing-else, think of it 

if you dare! | ee 
Quiz. Hear, how she talks to him! If I dared but 

Hector him so! 

_ Fiz. Well, well,’tis too late to say any thing against 

itnow: I have settled it all with his father. He is a 


when natch for a daughter of the Emperor of Chany. 

r the Quiz. The Emperor of Chany;—do you hear that? 
your Dolly. And why was this never mentioned to me 
thing before: I suppose 

ay We ( Fizzlegig levels his piece at a flower-pot in the 


winlow. 


you doing? Do you want to biow the house up? ( She 
pulls his arm. 

Fiz, Plague take you, sister Dolly! He’s gone. A 
‘parrow as big as a pigeon, on the geranium-pot! 


— And what sort of a person is this choice of 
rs! 


fiz. Eh?—what?—I hardly know. I have not seen 
since he was ten years old; that is eighteen years 
So and then he was the ugliest brat you ever clapt 
fool 
Mt come, we'll talk of that by-and-by. Come, Quiz- 


friend by; come Hoaxley. As for you, Tom, come, or let 


H alone, Just as you please. Youasportsman! A 
pretty fellow you are to invite to spend a week with 
>, But, Hammersmith in the shooting season. 
is weal Dolly [Exeunt Fiz. and Quiz. 
ickens old | y. Go with them, Mr. Trimbush; humor the 
vuiaby; ols. Return to us presently, and we’ll consult 


“Pon what is to be done 


Quiz- Tom; we will make common cause, 
slnst this rival of yours; and af he really be the 


Peggy) 

,Cownright, and most egregious ass I have him 

vt have i. ed to be; we will force him to abandon the 
eee by a powerful exercise of the noble art of 

you to Dotty and and Trim- 
BUSH. Scene ll. Fizzlegig’s garden. 

> knows Cramcatr. He is dressed as a 


‘portsman, except that he wears white stockings.— 
culves of his legs are immoder ately large. 
ih So! here I am! that is Mr. Fizzlegig’s 
* and this is Mr. Fizzlegig’s garden. Now let 
ee what I have todo. First, 1 am to see 
Ke. izalegig, then Lam to introduce myself and say, 
“",4am your intended son-in-law;” then I am to 


ls the man mad! What, in the name of wonder, are | 


jut eyes on: But ugly children change, you know.— 
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marry his daughter in lawfal wedlock, and then I’m 
to go home again to Calf-hall near Colchester.Be- 
sides all this, I’m to be sure to remember to take my 
wife home along with me; and I’m to be very particu- 
lar to tellnobody here but Mr. Fizzlegig himself what 
[come about. I’m not the one to make a blunder— 
’tis all written down for me on my ass’s skin tablets. 
Besides, I can’t make a mistake about Mr. Fizzlegig, 
for the man at the gate told meI should find him in 
the garden, in a green shooting-jacket, and with a gun 
in his hand and as sure as a gun here he comes. 
Enter 


Trim. A plaguy old bore ! how Hoaxley can remain 
with him I don’t know, but for my part-—— 

Cram. How do you do, Sir? Well, you see here I 
am Pn arrived fresh out of Essex. 


rim. (aside.) From Essex! 80, so!—So, sir, you 


rm out of Essex, sir? Did you walk all the way, 
ir? 

Cram. Walk! no, Sir! I travelled up in a carriage 
with several more of my own species. 


Trim. Then you came up in a calf-cart, I presume. | 


Cram. Bless you, no; in the Colchester Stage.— 
Do you know—lI knew you the instant I saw you. 

T'rim. Me! | 

Cram. Ay, though you are much changed since you 
were with us at Calf Hall, eighteen years ago. You 
are looking much younger. | 

Trim. That is a surprising change, indeed ! 

Cram. Notatall for then you had a bald head ; now 
you have taken to your own hair again. . That always 
makes folks look younger. | . 

Trim. That is an idea that would never have oc- 
curred to me. 


Cram. And then 1 could not fail of knowing you 


by your shooting-jacket. | 

Trim. A sufficient reason for knowing me, truly. 

Cram. Ay, and a reason, too, that kept me upwards 
of a week at the Saracen’s Head, Aldgate, anid that 
cost mea pretty lump of money, that I can tell you. 
Trim. How so? 

Cram. Why father told me I must be sure to wait 
‘upon you in a sporting-dress, just, as he said, to hu- 
mour the old fool. He didn’t intend that I should tell 
you that—he merely said it to me, in private. So I 


was obliged to wait in London whilst it was making; — 


then the tailor disappointed me, then the coat was too 
big, then the coat was too little; then——but “tis a 
nice fit now, isn’t it? 
Trim. Allow me to examine it. (Squeezes him tight- 

ly in it, and twirls him about.) | 

Cram. (Almost choked.) ‘Thank’ee that will do. 

Trim. Vis exquisite! 

Cram. And so it ought to be, for it cost plaguy dear. 
And I was obliged to pay for it, too. ‘ 

Trim. Why, you would not have the tailor give 
you a coat for nothing ? 

Cram. Yes, t would if I could, though. 


Trim. So, Sir, it seems you have business with Mr. - 


F izzlegig 

Cram. Yes, Mr. Fizzlegig, and business which will 
bring me a pretty lump of money; and that is some 
consolation for the trouble and expense I have been 
at in coming to see you. 

Trim. Then, Sir, since thisis no affair of mine, I 
leave you. | 

Cram. How !A’nt you Mr. Fizzlegig? | 

Trim. No, Sir, 

Cram. And yet you have got a——this is a most 
extraordinary resemblance. 


Trim. Stay—some one comes this way. (Asiae. — 


Hoaxley.)— Perhaps ’tis he, leave you w- 
gether. Ha! ha! hat. [ Exit Trimpusu. 
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Cram. ’T'was an excellent piece of advice of my 
father’s not to tell my business to any one but the old 
gentleman himself. °*T-was lucky I did not say more 
to him. That comes of knowing how to keep a wise 
tongue in one’s head. | | 


Enter. HOaAxuey. 


Hoax. Sparrow er is a very pretty amuse- 
ment, but I begin to tire of it—Eh! who the deuce is 
this? For a quiz, a promising phiz.—A-hem ! 


Cram. (aside.) This must be my man. But this 


time I’ll cross examiae him as they do at Assizes.— 
Mr. Fizzlegig, have you any recollection of me? 

Hoax. Do you imagine I could ever forget you ? 

Cram. But you must find me much grown since 
you were at Calf hall eighteen years ago ? 

Hoax. (aside. Ah! ha! our arrival.) —Prodi- 
giously! you were a child at that time. | 

Cram. (aside. That’s true; I’m safe now. Yet 
Pll put one home question.)—Did my parents con- 
sider me a sensible child or a fool? 

Hoax. A prodigy of sense! and in that respect I'll 
answer for it you are not changed. | 

Cram. And that’s true; for [ am just as sensible 
now as I was when a baby. But you will pardon my 
- being a little cautious about you, Mr. Fizzlegig, for 
I have mistaken another person for you already. 

Hoax. You are convinced there isno mistake now? 

Cram. Yes.—No—(aside. I have it.)—If you are 
he, you can tell me what [ come aboutand who I am. 

Hoax. You come here to be married, and your 
name——(aside. Hang his name, I forget it.) 

Cram. Right! Thisis you assure as lam Corne- 

lius Cramealf.—And now for my name ?: 

Hoax. Cornelius Cramealf. , 

Cram. My dear sir——( They shuke hands.) 

Hoax. And now, Sir, to business. In the first 
place, Cornelius is a name I can’t endure. | 


Cram. There I knew that would be the case one | 


of these days. Ihave always said I was very ill used 
in that affair. | 

Hox. What affair? 

Cram. Why, that; but I assure you, Mr. Fizzlegig, 
I’m not in the least to blame for it. They took an 
unfair advantage of my youth and inexperience, and 
christened me without my consent. | 

Hoax. Unparalleled tyranny ! 

Cram. However, my intimate friends call me Col- 
ley;—others, Mr. Cramcalf, junior. 

Hoax. Mr. Cramealf, junior, your devoted humble 
servant. ( Bows.) 

Cram. Pray Sir, don’t—I hate to be treated with 
s0 much respect. 

Hoax. I won’t I won’t; I promise to treat you 
with as little as possible. ; 
Cram. ren.) You are too—But my other name 
Cramealf? tis an appropriate name fora grazier? 
Of course you know what a calfis ? 

Hoax. (placing his hand on Cramcalf’s shoulder.) 
I have a tolerable idea. | 

Cram. Talking of calves, did you ever see such a 
calf as this? (Shows his legs.) . 

Hoax. Magnifivent indeed ! 

Cram. And they cost me nothing. They are a 
present. 

Hoax. A what? 

Cram. A present from my uncle, the stocking weav- 
er, at Nottingham. 

Hoax. Ha! ha! ha! 

Cram. I dare say you thought they were real,— 
No, they are—(angrily.) I hope you don’t doubt me? 
Sir, they are sham calves upon my honor. 

Hoax. Sir, your word is sufficient. 

Cram. And so this place is called Goose-green. | 
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Hoax. So was my grandfather before me; and. x 
might you be. 

Cram. Why you don’t dislike my sur-name—Cran. 
calf is a pretty name, isn’t it? 

Hoax. Charming! : 

Cram. And * Sigg daughter will like to. be. ealled 
Mrs. Cramcalf? 

Hoax. She’\\ die of love for you at the very sound, 

Cram. Mrs. Vice-president Cramealf ! 
? Hoax, Vice-president! Why are you a Vice-prey, 
ident? 

Cram. Yes, of the Friendly Burial Society. We 
have plenty of public amusements at Colchester. 

Hoax. She’ll lead a gay life, no doubt. (While 


talking, he pulls off one of Cramcalf’s buttons.) This 


is your button, I believe? 

Cram, (putting itinto his pocket.) Thank’ee Sir, 
you are very polite.—QO, yes, very gay. She will be 
invited to all the funerals. Our club meets once a 
month, at the sign of the three coffins, and are as 
merry as——I seldom attend though, and so I save 
my money. 

Hoax. Very considerate. 

Cram. When you have spent your money, your 
money is gone, you know. : 

Hoaz. A wise reflection ! 

Cram. And when——Talking of money, father 
says your daughter isa capital match for, me. You 
are warm, an’tyou ? | 

Hoax. Tolerably—considering the season. 

Cram. Imean you are rich? And then she has 
a maiden aunt, who will die, and leave me all her 
dumps. But old maids are generally tough, and last a 
long while. I say—is your sister tough ? 

Hoax. Psha! you must not say that. (Pull sof 
another button.) Another of your buttons, Mr. 
Cramealf. 

Cram. Thank’ee, Mr. Fizzlegig; but pray don’t 
give me any more.—Ah! I'll take care of her money 
when I get it. 

Hoax, So, you are a careful person, it seems. | 

Cram. Careful! why, I have saved every farthing 
of my money ever since I was a school-boy. Here, 
I have an account of it in my poket-book. (Feels i 
his pocket.) Why, I declare, I have lost my ass’s skin. 

Hoax. Bless me! Sure no one has flayed you alive. 

Cram. No, here it is! Besides, 1 never lent any 
one apenny, unless I was quite sure of my money 
again; and unlessI was well paid for it, too. | 

Hoax. That is generousindeed! So then, it seems 
you are very fond of money? 

Cram. Doat onit. When you have paid your debt 
of nature you shall see how nicely I turn yours 
account. 

Hoax. ShallI? That will be a very pretty sight. 
But for the maiden aunt—suppose she should not 
be of your way of thinking? 


Cram. Bat she will; for I’m told she is a very sen- 


sible woman. 
Hoax. True; but she is extremely prodigal. 
Cram. Isshe? Then Vii soon make her turn over 
a new leaf. | 


Hoax. (aside.) Now if 1 could work him up toa 
quarrel with Aunt Dolly !—You are right, Mr. Cram- 
calf. Now, listen to my advice. Enier QuiZ8Y. 


Quiz. So, I have found you at last, Mr. Hoaxley. 

Cram. Mr. Hoaxley !! 

Hoax. Confound the old twadler! . 

Cram. Theu I have been talking to a Mr. Hoaxle} 
all this time ! 

Quiz. Why, who else do you take him to be! 
go, go, Mr. Hoaxley; our brother sportsmen have seu! 
me to say they are wailing for you. 
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e Hoax. I was chatting here with your son-in-law ? 


Quiz. My son-in-law! What do you mean by my 
Hoax. O, your son-in-law will explain all that to you, 


so Pll leave you together. Ha? ha! ha! 


[ Exit Hoax tery. 

Quiz. (following him.) But what do you mean by 
my son-in-law ? 

Cram. (takes hold of his jacket and pulls him 
back.) Stop, stop, if you please, 

Quiz. Stop! stop! 1 know nothing about you, and 
[ won’t stop. ‘ 

Cram. Don’t you recollect me? Colley, from Calf- 

Quiz. [know nothing about you. You are mista- 
ken. | 

Cram. No, no; [have been mistaken already; and 
J have something else to do than be mistaken all day 
So come this way, Mr. Fizzlegig. : 

Quiz. I tell you you are mistaken, so let me alone. 

Cram. Nonsense ; I didn’t come all the way from 
Colchester to let you alone. 

Quiz. Help, there, help! | 

Cram. I don’t care for your makingariot; I have 
got you this time, and hang me if I let vou go tilll 
have married yourdaughter. [ QuizBy 
by CRAMCALF. 


Enter Hoaxtey, and Pecery. 
Hatha! ha! There he goes: he has fasten- 


Bed upon old Quizby now, and takes /zm to be his in- 


tended father-in-law. 

Dolly. Why, then, it seems the young gentleman 
isa downright noodle. 

Hoas:. As flat as a pancake, and the most miserly 
rascal Lever met with. 

Doily. Another reason against him. 


Hoax. We'll get rid of him, I'll answer for it. His 


little intellects are utterly confounded by the mere 
similarity of our dresses; and I’ve an idea. T’ll once 
more persuade him that I’m your father; and if I 
don’t speedily drive him out of our dominions— 

Peggy. But he knows now who you are. 

Hhax. He is so arrant an ass that risk it not- 
withstanding. Ha! that’s the very thing. 

JEM. crosses with a hat and wig. 

I say, Jem, is that your master’s wig and hat? 

Jem. Yes, Sir; the Sunday set-out, 

Hoax. Give them to me. 

Jem. Can’t, Sir; I have just dressed the wig, and 
must not be a hair awry. | 

Hoax. Here is half a crown for you; give them to 
me,and do as I bid you, and I'll give you another.— 
(Puts on the wis and hat.) | 

Jem. (looking at the money) Vl fetch you a night- 
“ap Or two, at this rate Sir. 

oux. No, no, ’tis not that. Hayn’t you observed 

4 strange gentleman here? | 

Jem. Yes, Sir; he got fast hold of Mr. Quisby, just 


Ha! there he goes. 


Hoax. That is he. 
Fizzle 


lO me. 


sd Do you go and tell him Mr. 
5'X 1S waiting here to see him, and bring him 
Mind, no mistake. 

Ix), No no, Sir. Ah! you are a funny one. [ Exit 


Hoax. Now leave me alone with him; T’ll follow 
jo" Presently, and report progress. 

We Do what you can to get rid of him; and 
should you fail, L have a little seheme of my own to 
uy. | [ Exeunt Douxy and Prey. 
Enter Jem with CRAMCALF. — 
There, Sir, that is Mr. Fizzlegig—He! he! 

PEait JEM. 
Cram. Well, at last I hope—Ah! ha! there you are 


ollowed | 


and plague enough I have had to find you,—there are 
so many of you. 
Hoax. Ym sorry for it; I was out shooting. And 
pray how is your worthy father? 
| Hoaxley squeezes his hand violently. 
Cram. Very well, I’m obliged to you, Mr. Hoaxley; 
she desires to be remembered to you, aad you aré 
squeezing my fingers, indeed you are. 
Hoax. But why do you call me Mr. Hoaxley? 
Cram. Dear me, I ask your pardon, but I was just 
new talking toa gentleman of that name, and yeu 
look uncommonly like him. 
Hoax. There isnothing surprising in that; he is 
an old school fellow of mine. 
Cram. Ah! that accounts for it. : 


But why don’t you wear gaiters? 

Cram. Think of my calves! 

Houx. They would appear to less advantage, cer- 
tainly. 

Cree. But this nonsensical whim of yours cost a 
vast deal of money.. Sait 

Hoax. What then, Sir? money is made to spend. 

Cram. 'l'rue, but the less one spends, the more one 
has, you know : : 

Hoax. Andare you such a miserly dog asto grudge 
your money! You won’t do for my daughter if you 
are. However, she’lltake yeuin hand. You are 
rich, and by marrying her you will be still richer. I 
shall expect you, therefore, to do honour to your 
fortune. | 

Cram. I witl honour it; that is, Pll never make in 
the least free with it. | 

Hoax. In the first place, you'll keep a good table. 


veal, 

Hoax. Why 80? 

Cram. Because we kill and eat our own calves. 

Hoax. The Cannibals !—and do you afford no va- 
riety ? 

-_ O, yes, when we are tired of roast veal, we 
have it boiled. | 

Hoax. Well, well, you must leave the manage- 
ment of that to my daughter. Inthe next place— 
though you have already set up a carriage for her. 

Cram. Quite the contrary. Because when we are 
married, ’tis only booking two places in the Colches- 
ter stage, and there we are, you know. 

Hoax. Niggardly raseal! and do you imagine my 
daughter will travel by a public coach? No, Sir; she 
must go with four horses, and take plenty of compa- 
ny with her. oe 

Cram. Well, the Colchester Telegraph travels 
with four horses and takes plenty of company. 

Hoax. Fie! fie! As my last word, you must set 


May ride at their ease. 

Cram. Four! Why we are but two, at any rate. 

Houx. And how are hertwo waiting women to go? 

Cram. O, that is easily settled; she won’t have any. 
- Hoax. Thunder and smoke! my daughter have no 
waiting-women ! 

Cram. You are so hasty; the cook and house maid 
can help to dress her; and for great occasions is not 
there the barber ? 

Hoax. Enough! you shan’t marry my daughter, so 

et out. 
4 Cram. But-only listen to me ! 

Hoax. Get out! Pil write to your father that you 
are a stingy rascal. 

Cram. But only let her see me, and give hers 
chance of falling in love with me. 


| Hoax. Get out! you shan’t see her. 


Hoax. —- his dress.) Very well indeed. 


be 


Cram. 'To be sure, particularly if she be fond of 


up a handsome, commodious carriage in which four: 
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Cram. So after coming all this way, you turn me 
out of your house ! 

Hoax. Not for the world, but get out instantly ! 

Cram. Well then, Sir, since my blood is up— 

Hoax. What then? | 

Cram. Good afternoon to you, I’ll have nothing to 
do with you or your daughter. ( Going.) 

Hoax. (aside.) We have done it. 

Enter TrimbBusa. 

Trim. Hoaxley, Miss Dolly desires to see you in- 
stdotly, 

Hoax. Confound you! 

Cram. So this is Mr. Hoaxley again, after all. 

_ Hoax. (to Trimbush.) Lhad just succeeded in turn- 
— out of the place; and you have spoiled all. 
Lrim. How the deuce could I tell that? | 

Hoax. Well, come, come along; and we will see 
what Miss Dolly has devised. [Exeunt 'Trim.and 
Hoaxtey, | 

Cram. So that was’at Mr. Fizzurete, then! I 
thought so at first, for the future I’ll trust to first 
impressions. Now had not I discovered the mistake 
in time, | should have returned again like a—Ah! 
here he comes again. Let him beware of imposing 
upon me now; Ill pepper him if he should attempt 
at. Enter 

Fiz. Surely the plague is in the sparrows! The 
Moment I fire away they fly, and the deuce a one 
will stop to be killed. —Ha! Surely I am not mistaken. 
Pray, Sir, are not you Mr. Cramcalf? 

Cram. (turning his back upon him) Pooh! pooh! 
pe know well enough wholam. But1’m not to 
taken in by you again. | 
Fiz. Taken in by me !—The impudent fellow ! 

Cram. No; and instead of getting out, [I shall not 
stir till I have seen Mr. Fizzlegig. 

Fiz. lam Mr. Fizzlegig. ~ 

Cram. Now, Mr. Hoaxley, don’t provoke me, or 
upon my life 1’ll make you repent it. 

Fiz. But turn and look at me, you obstinate dog. 
Lam Mr. Fizzlegig in person. 

Cram. 1 can bear this no longer. I'll teach you 
(He turns suddenly round, seizes Fizzlegig by the 
throat and shakes him violently.) 3 7 

Fiz. Would you murder your father-in-law, you 
unnatural dog ! 

Cram. And now I look at you, I think you are not 
Mr. Hoaxley. But tell me the truth; don’t deceive 
me again ; are you really old Fizzlegig ? 

Fiz. Why should I deceive you? 

Cram. Because you have deceived me several times 


already. 


Fiz. 1! 
Pine Yes you—or Mr. Hoaxley—or one or other, 
you. 
Fiz. I see how itis; Mr. Hoaxley has been amus- 
ing himaelf at your expense. 3 


~ Cram, Is that possible! But if you dress all alike 
. these jackets how is one to—besides, the expense of 
em. 


Fiz. I hope you are not such a miserly dog as to 
grudge your money todo me a pleasure. 

Cram. There—there—miserly dog ! his very words 
ee very thing you said to me just now, Mr. Hoax- 
ey. 
Fiz, Your father has praised you in his letters to 
me for your habits of economy; yet I would not have 
a thorough stingy rascal for a son-in-law. 

Cram. Stingy rascal! That was Mr. Hoaxley 
again.—Ha ! you know my father’s writing ? 

Fiz. As wellas I know my own. 

Cram. (aside,) Now, Vil prove him. (Gives him 
a letter.) Do you know whose writing this is? 
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Fiz. Your father’s. | 

Cram. I have found him at last, the real origing! 
( Bows.) Mr. Fizzlegig, I hope I see you very well, 

Fiz. (having read the letter.) Ay, ay, he has 

-wr'tten to me the same thing many times. No douiy 
my sister Dolly will leave all her p:operty to ny 
daughter. 

Cram. (rubbing his hands.) That will be a cap. 
ital haul for me! 

Fiz. You seem to be very fond of money ? 

Cram. Love it like my own father. 

Fiz. Well, well, we shall settle that matter with my 
sister ; and now you shall see my daughter Peggy, 

Cram. (Laughs immoderately.) So her name js 
Peggy, is it ? | | 

Fiz. Yes; what is there to laugh at ? 

Cram The wonderful coincidence! There is one 
Peggy in our neighbourhood already. But come, let 
me see her. | 

Fiz. Ah! yourogue ! you’ll be very glad to be mar. 
ried, eh? 

Cram. Ay, to your Peggy—and the money. 

Fiz. But, at first sight, she may not like you. 

Cram VU, never mind that. 

Fiz. However, in time she will, I’ve no doubt. 

Cram. That is as it may happen. But it is agreed 
that she is to marry me, whether she like me or not. 

Fiz. And is marrying her all you care about? 

Cram. O, no, 1 care about the money most. | 
_ Fiz. Young man, young man, you should not say 
such things. | 

Cram. Pooh! nonsense; it is what I think, isn’t it? 

Fiz. Hush! here they come. (Cram. puts his 
calves in order which had got round to the fore part 
of hislegs.) 

Enter Dottx, Pecey, Trimpusa, Hoaxtery, and 
QuISsBY. | | 

Dolly. Mr. Fizzlegig, it is proper I acquaint you 
with a step I am about to take. 

Fiz. Presently, sister Dolly ; but first, ladies, let me 
present Mr. Cramcalf, my intended son-in-law to you 

Dolly. So that is your beautiful bargain is it! 

Fiz. Go, go, and address my daughter. 

Cram. But there are two of them; how am 1 
guess which is your daughter? _ 

Fiz. Peggy make a curtesy. ( She curtseys.) 

Cram. So it is the youngest I am to marry ! 

Fiz. Now, say something gallant to her. 

Cram. 1 will, I will! Miss—ahem !—I come from 
a county famous for calves. : 

Pezgy. Sir, you do no discredit to your county. 

Cram. An uncommon polite young lady, indeed. 

Fiz. Now, sister Dolly, you see the gentleman and 
[ trust you’ll make no objections. 

Cram. She can’t, she can’t, you know. ’Tis all set 
tled between you and father that I’m to have her 
dumps and your dumps—(to her) and I'll make the 
most of them, l promise you. 

Dolly. Don’t talk to me, dolt!—Hearkee, brother 
Fizzlegig, since *tis settled there is to be a wedding 
in the family, to save trouble J intend to marry at the 
same lime, 

Fiz. You marry ! | 

Dolly. Yes, and carry my fortune out of the aly 
since you won’t give your daughter to Mr. Trimbusb. 

Fiz. (to Quisby.) There! ’Tis all your nephew $ 
fault! How dare your nephew fall in love with my 
daughter ! 

Quiz. Do you hear that, Sir? (to Trim.) How dare 
you fall in love with my-———T hat Is as, my = 
Fizzy says, haw dare———That’s right Fizzy, don 


spare him. 
| Fiz. No matter; whatI say is law. Here Mr 
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Cramealf, P’'ve sent for you to marry my daughter, | 
and you shall have her. 


well, Cram. Stop, stop, there is some mistake; if old Miss 

has Dolly marries, what becomes of the stumpy ? 

oubt Fiz. That’s neither here nor there; I have said my 

my Midaughter shall have you for a husband and she shall 

Cap gts flave me? But people don’t give nothing 
for nothing you know. She shall have me if the old 
lady will premise to leave her———-— 

Dolly. If Leave her my fortune, ’tis on the sole 

h my condition of her marrying Mr. Trimbush. 


’. (ram. Then why dido’t you make up your mind to 
that before? and then [ needn’t-have come all the 
way trom Colchester. | 
Fiz. Well but sister Dolly, sister Dolly 

Dolly. No words, I’ve told you my determination. 

Fiz. Youare resolved, then, that Peggy shall mar- 
ry ‘Tom Trimbush ? 

Dolly. Resolved. 

Fiz. In that ease, what say you to it, friend Quiz-: 
“Quiz. Why, my opinion is——what’s your opinion 
Fizzy ¢ 

iz, Certainly.—And you, Mr. Cramcalf, what say 
you to that arrangement? 
" Cram. Why really, Mr. Fizzlegig, it is bringing 
fone a long way—up from Colchester to 

Fiz. ‘Lhen since you don’t object to it, be it so— 
Here Tom take Peggy, and make her a good husband. 
And youll leave Tom your fortune, won’t you old 
boy ? 

Quiz. That 1 will—you say I shall, don’t you, friend 
Fizzy. 

Hci, Now Mr. Cramealf, yon are witness that 
my friend ‘'om is to marry Miss Peggy, and to inher- 
itthe wealth of all parties. — 

Cram. Well, but [ did not come to be a witness in 
ths business. Quite the contrary. (¢o Fiz.) But 
I'll trounce you; you have my written promise that 
I'll marry your daughter, with a forteit of two hun- 
dred pounds if I refuse. 
| Fiz. Hatha! ha! bat you have not got mine. 


hb Cran, Thav’s all one, and I've been very ill used. 
You are an old rogue, and III trounce you. 
8.) | Fiz. Eh! what! get out, get out! 
| Cram. You are at it agam. Get ont! (to Fiz.) 
hat is what you said when I mistook Mr. Hoaxley 
from or you—But you'll pay my expenses home again, 
won't you? 
ty. Fiz. lindeed! ha! ha! ha! 
ed. Cram. V’ve spent all the money father gave me, 
in and And it will be very unpleasant to walk all the way 
back to Colchester. Mr. Hoaxley | 
ili set Hoax. Get out, get out! 
e her Cram. Well, if L must, let me go out genteelly.— 
e the | Comes forward) Ladies and gentlemen, Lt wish you 
avery good night. 
other 
ey ARBITRATIONS AND ARBITRATORS. 
a The arbitration law of Pennsylvania, permits 
ther party to an action, so disposed, at an ear- 
family fan? 28e Of the case, to withdraw the controver- 
sbusb y from the immediate decision of that tribunal, 
hew’s °mposed of a judge and a jury, which we have 
h my #’’" accustomed to consider the safest to which 
ther the Property or the person of the citizen 
y clare in be committed, and to call his adversary, 
frieat "illing or not, before one very differently con- 
, don ve and acting under circumstances mate- 
Vatiant in many essential particulars. The 
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| tagonist’s case, and unwilling to go into court 


ode of this proceeding, though familiar to ma- 
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ny in its general characteristics, is less known, 
in its details, than it should be, in a community 
where litigation is so cheap, that few men of bu- 
siness go through life without a taste of its plea- 
sures, The inducements to lead to it aré seve- 
ral. Sometimes the plaintiff wishes to obtain a 
judgment, asa lien on the defendant’s real es- 
tate, when he happens to have a house or an 
acre, at an earlier period than that at which 
there is a chance of reaching the case on the tri- 
al list. Sometimes the defendants’s counsel, 
unable to learn exactly the strength of his an- 


without some knowledge of the ground he has 
to stand on, takes this method of feeling his way 
and of getting a peep into the matter in hand. 


Sometimes the plaintiff’s advocate, knowing 
his client of old, and having by experience, as- 
certained him to be one of that numerous class, 
who think that the first requisite to ensure suc- 
cess, is to persuade your lawyer that abundance 
of evidence is ready to prove your case, thus se- | 
cures himself against repetition of the disgrace he 
has before incurred, of finding a bold opening con- 
tradicted at all points, before numerous listen- 
ers, by his own witnesses. From some of these 
inducements, or from some of a hundred others, 
one of the party enters a rule of reference, of 
which the other has ten days’ notice. At the 
hour appointed, they meet at the prothonotary’s 
office, in person or by attorney. By them, or 
by the prothonotary or his deputy, if they 
cannot agree, the number of arbitrators is set- 
tled; three, five, or seven. Each names a cer- 
tain number, according to the provisions of the — 
act of Assembly, which need not be here speci- 
fied particularly. Each is entitled to object, 
peremptorily, to the nomination of the other; © 
and, should the requisite number of persons not 
be agreed on, the prothonotary forms a list from 
which tbe parties strike out, alternately, till 
three, five, or seven, are left. The time and 
place of meeting are then appointed by agree- 
ment, or if this prove impracticable, by the pro- 
thonotary, under certain restrictions. Should 
either party be absent at the time of choosing, 
the prothonotary acts for him; the duties assign- 
ed to that officer, in case of disagreement, then 
devolving on the sheriff, coroner, recorder of 
deeds, or treasurer of the county. The absent 
party, and each of the arbitrators, must have 
notice of the time and place of meeting, and of 
the names of all the arbitrators. The place 
chosen is sometimes the office of one of the 
counsel, sometimes a chamber of the merchants’ 
coffee house, but more frequently a back room — 
in the first or second stories of one of the tav- 

erns near the courts—some of which, by the 
way, derive no inconsiderable profit from busi- 
ness of this sort. At the time of meeting, should 
any of the arbitrators be absent, his place is sup- 
plied by the concurrent choice, of the parties, 
or by the arbitrators present, unless it be agreed 
to goon without him. The arbitrators then 
swear or afirm each other, in the words of the 
law, ‘‘justly and equitably to try all matters in 
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variance, submitted to them,” including, how- 
ever, only the matters on which that particular 
suit is founded; and proceed to hear allegations, 
proofs, and arguments. The business may be 
adjourned, from time to time, as often as is 
found necessary; and, for every session, long or 
short, each referee is entitled to a dollar, to be 
taxed in the costs, and to be paid by the Joser. 
The award to which the consent of a majority 
only is requisite, must be distinctly made out in 
writing, signed by those who have approved it, 
and deposited with the prothonotary within ten 
days after the time when it was agreed on. 

Either party, discontented with the award, 
may appeal, within twenty days, to the court 
from which the writ issued, paying the costs in- 
curred, and swearing that he appeals not for 
the sake of delay, but because he firmly believes 
that injustice has been done. The appellant is 
also required to give security in the nature of 
special bail, for additional costs, and, if defen- 
dant, for the payment of the debt or damages in 
case of failure in the appeal. He that appeals 
is prohibited from producing, before the jury, 
any books, papers, or other documents, with- 
held from the arbitrators; but, according to de- 
cisions on this provision of the act, simple omis- 
sion to produce such books, &c. does not amount 
to the withholding contemplated. 

When a case comes before a court and jury, 
on appeal, it is tried precisely as if it had never: 
been referred, with the single exception of the 
exclusion of documents just noticed; and ‘the 
award of arbitrators weighs not a feather. An 
advocate endeavoring to strengthen his case by 
citing even the unanimous award, in his favour, 
of the largest number of arbitrators provided for 
by the act of assembly, would be laughed at by 
his brethren and silenced by the bench. A 
cause decided by arbitrators, and taken into 
court by appeal, comes up for trial under cir- 
umstances not in the slightest degree more favo- 
rable to him whom the arbitrators have thought 
right, than if the matter had never been investi- 
gated in any form by any persons. And this is 
a consideration which gentlemen, chosen to per- 
form one of the most important offices to which 
a citizen can be called, should always keep in 
mind, as it will aid them essentially in un- 
derstanding their obligations and their powers, 
which, we may venture to observe, are not sel- 
dom misinterpreted, and perhaps most par- 


ticularly by many of those whose known 


readiness to serve as arbitrators causes 
them to be frequently named. The words of the 
oath—‘‘ justly and equitably’’—are often con- 
strued as if intended to invest arbitrators with 
discretionary powers, far exceeding those of 
courts and juries; to decide according to princi- 
ples adopted by themselves, in each particular 
case, in opposition to the established rules of 
the law, and to recur, for the ascertainment of 
facts, to other sources than strictly legal evi- 
dence. Of these irregularities, instances without 
number might be cited; and some of them sufh- 
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our readers, lawyers, or laymen, can call { 
mind cases in which arbitrators—intelligent and 
honest men, too—have awarded against a defep. 
dant, on no other perceptible ground, than tha 
he produced no evidence to resist a demand 
which the plaintiff had brought none to support, 
A respectable lawyer, on behalf of a respecta. 
ble merchant or tradesman, states a claim with 
a positive affirmation of circumstances, accord. 
ing to instructions from his client; producing, 


perhaps, a witness or two, who testify that the 


parties had had something to do with each oth. 
er about some such business as that stated ag 
the inducement tothe action. The defendant’s § 
counsel thinks the case too feeble to call {o 
an answer, and, to save time, trouble and ex. 
pense, leaves it to the arbitrators with a word 
of comment, and without the examination of a 
single witness. The plaintiff’s account is hand. 
ed to the referees; and they, when the parties 
have retired, lay their heads together. One of 
them, who has occasionally served as a juror, 
remarks that he has known a judge to charge 
positively against a plaintiff, and a jury to award 
accordingly, without hesitation, in cases wher 
stronger evidence has been produced than any 
which they have heard. ‘* Well’—says the se. 
cond—* you are a man of experience, and I wil 
suppose we must award for the defendant.’— 
Then comes in the third:—‘I don’t think that 
quite so clear. We are to decide justly and 
equitably. Natural equity abhors the sharp 
points of the law! A jury cannot always help 
themselves, but may be forced by a judge to de. 
termine according to law in spite of reason— 
Here we have it in our own hands, I have dealt 


with the plaintiff these twenty years; and he ne- P 
ver cheated me out of a penny. He is too lo Hy. 
nest to bring suit.without some cause of action; ‘ 
and,-as the defefidant holds his tongue, thet i 
must be something in it. I think we had bey ., 
ter give him his demand.’—*‘ Something in tha, 
too,’ says the second, ‘the thing did not strikeay 
me, at first, 1 confess, in that point of view-iy 
What do you say to that, Mr. A.?? Mr. A. TOR 
plies, that, by awarding against the law, (yy 
may double the fees of the lawyers, but will ogy ) 
ly put the defendant to the trouble and expenaay 
of having their judgment reversed, while My 
plaintiff, instead of receiving what he clay 
will be saddled with aggravated costs, and “HM 
heres to his original decision. Mr. C. repel pf, 
his argument against the spicula legis 10 
cisely the same words he had before used; # W 
Mr. B. still halting between two opinions, thou 1) 
somewhat inclining to the worst, proposes ~ i 
they adjourn, and take a day or two for COMMA 1), 
deration. This is unanimously agreed 10 ga 
Messrs. A. and C. being men who think for the™ 0, 
selves, each in his own way, having made ¥ te 


their minds, care little about the matter. y 
B. goes home and consults his wife, who! 
him that Mr. C. is the most sensible man * 
knows—fit to be an alderman, or an associ 
judge of the common pleas—and that no © 


ciently gross. We may ask whether none of 


can go wrong in following where he leads, 
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This decides her busband. He and his oracle 
award for the plaintiff his whole demand, per- 


| haps docking the interest, by wayof allowance for 


possible mistake ; and set down their colleague, 
though too civil to tell him so, as an absolute 
blockhead. 

The defendant appeals; and the arbitrators 
get their fees. The cause comes into court.— 


‘The defendant’s counsel hears the plaintiff’s 
case; and holds his tongue as before. The judge 


says that there is no evidence; the jury find at 
once for the defendant; and the plaintiff has 
now the satisfaction of paying all the costs in- 
curred from the commencement of the suit, with 


| a suitable honorarium to his counsel, which in- 


cludes something very reasonable for attendance 
on the arbitrators. | 

Tne belief has prevailed so extensively that 
arbitrators may disregard the strict rules of law, 
that thissketch of the consequences of such li- 
cense may not be useless. ‘The arbitration law 
was designed, by those who framed it, to lessen 
the expenses of litigation, not to change the 
principles which regulate the decision of contro- 
versies. When men, chosen under its provisions 


| to settle disputes, disregard the rules governing 


the tribunals empowered to revise and reverse 
their judgments, they but deuble the cost and 
inconvenience of what is, at best, sufficiently 
vexatious and expensive; while the chief suf- 
ferer is generally the party whom they think to 
favour. 
| 
THE PLAY AT VENICE. 
Some years since, a German prince making a 
tour of Europe, stopped at Venice for a short 
period. It was the close of summer, the Adriat- 


ic was calm, the nights were lovely, the Veni-. 


tian women in the full enjoyment of those deli- 
cious spirits that in their climate, rise and fall 
with the coming and the departure of the finest 
season of the year. Every day was given by the 
illustrious stranger to research among the re- 
cords and antiquities of this singular city, and 
every night to parties onthe Brenta of the sea. 
As the morning was nigh, it was the custom to 
return from the water to sup at some of the pa- 
laces of the nobility. In the commencement of 
wis intercourse, all national distinctions were 
carefully suppressed. But as his intimacy in- 
creased, he was forced to see the lurking vanity 
of the Italian breaking out. One of its most 
lrequent exhibitions was in the little dramas 
that wound up these stately festivals. The wit 
vas constantly sharpened by some contrast of 
the [talian and the German, some slight asper- 
‘ions on Teutonic rudeness, some remark on 
the history of a people untouched by the ele- 
since of Southern manners. The sarcasm was 
conveyed with Italian grace, and the offence sof- 
ened by its humor. It was obvious that the 


; only retaliation must be humorous. At length 


5 Prince, on the point of taking leave, invited 
entertainers to a farewell supper. He drew 
conversation to the infinite superiority of 


no admission. 


and above all of the Venitian, ac- | 
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knowledged the darkness in which Germany had 
been destined to remain so long, and looked for- 
ward with infinite sorrow to the comparative 
opinion of posterity upon the country to which so 
little of its gratitude must be due. ‘ But, my 
Lord,’ said he, ‘we are anemulous people, and 
an example like yours cannot be lost even upon 
aGerman. I have been charmed with your 
dramas, and have contrived a little arrangement 
to give one of our country, if you will conde- 
scend to follow me to the great hall.’ The 
company rose and followed him through the 
eplendid suit of Venitian villas, to the hall which 
was fitted up asa German barn. The aspect of 
the theatre produced first surprise, and next 
an universal smile. It had no resemblance to 
the gilded and sculptured saloons of their own 
sumptuous little theatres. However, it was on- 
ly somuch the more Teutonic. The curtain 
drew up. The surprise rose into loud laughter, 
even among the Venitians, who have been sel- 
dom betrayed into any thing beyond a smile, 
for generations together. The stage was a tem- 
porary erection, rude and uneven. 
represented a wretched and irregular street, 
scarcely lighted by a few twinkling lamps,. and 
looking the fit haunt of robbery and assassina- 
tion. On a narrow view some of the noble 


spectators began to think it had akind of resem-_ 


blance to an Italian street, and-some actually 
discovered in it one of the leading streets of 
their own famous city. But the play was ona 
German story, they were under a German roof. 
The street was, notwithstanding its ill omened 


similitude, of course German. The street was so- 


litary. At length a traveiler, aGerman, with 
pistols in a belt round his waist, and apparently 


exhausted by his journey, came pacing along.— 


He knocked at several doors, but could obtain 
He then wrapped himself up in 
his cloak, sat down on a fragment of a monu- 
ment, and soliloquized. ‘Well, here have I 
come, and this ismy reception. All palaces, no 
inns, all nobles, and not a man totell me where 
I can lie down in comfort or in safety. Well, 


it cannot be helped. A German does not much — 


care; campaigning has hardened effeminacy a- 
mongst us. Hunger and thirst, heat and cold, 
dangers of war and the roads, are not very for- 
midable after what we have had to work through 
from father to son. Loneliness, however, is 


not so well, unless a man can labour or read. 


Read, that’s true, come out Zimmerman.’ He 
took a volume from his pocket, moved nearer 
to the decaying lamp, and soon seemed absorbed. 
Another soon shared the eyes of the spectators. 


A long, light figure came with a kind of vision- . 


ary movement from behind the monument, sui- 
veyed the traveller with keen curiosity, listened 
with apparent astonishment to his words, and 
in another moment had fixed itself gazing over 
his shoulder on the volume. The eyes of this 
singular being wandered rapidly over the page, 
and when it was turned, they were lifted to 
heaven with the strongest expressions of won- 
der. The German was weary, his head soon 
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drooped over his study, and he closed the book. 
‘What,’ said he, rising, and stretching his 
limbs, ‘is there no one stirring in this comfort- 
less place? Is it not near day?? He took out 
his repeater, and touched the pendant, it struck 
four. His mysterious attendant had watched 
him narrowly, the repeater was traversed over 
with an eager gaze ; but when it struck, delight 
was mingled with wonder that had till then fill- 
ed its pale intelligent countenance. ‘Four 
o’clock,’ said the German. ‘In my country, 
half the world would be thinking of going to 
their day’s work by this time. In another hour 
it will be sunrise. Well then, I’ll do you a ser- 
vice, you nation of sleepers, and make you 


Open your eyes.’ He drew out one of his pistols, 


and fired it. The attendant form, still hovering 
behind him, had looked curiously upon the pis- 
tol, but on its going off, started back in terror, 
and with a loud cry that made the traveller turn. 
‘ Who are you?’ was his greeting to this strange 
intruder. ‘I will not hurt you,’ was the answer. 
‘Who cares about that?’ was the German’s re- 
tort, and he pulled out the other pistol. ‘ My 
friend,’ said the figure, ‘even that weapon of 
thunder and lightning cannot reach me now— 
but if you would know who I am, let me intreat 
you to satisfy my curiosity a moment. You 
seem a man of extraordinary powers.’ Well 
then,’ said the German in a gentler voice, ‘if 

ou come as a friend, I shall be glad to give you 
information; it is the custom of our country to 


deny nothing to those who will love to learn.’ 


The former sighed deeply and murmured, ‘And 
yet you are a Teuton: but you were just reading 
a little case of strange and yet most interesting 
figures: was it a manuscript?’ ‘No, it was a 
printed book!” | 

‘Printed, what is printing? I never heard but 
of writing.’ 

‘Itisan art by which one man can give to 
the world in one day, as much as three hundred 
could give by writing, and in a character of su- 
perior clearness, correctness, and beauty: one 


_ by which books are made universal, and litera- 


ture eternal.’ : 

‘Admirable, glorious art! said the enquirer, 
who was its illustrious inventor?’ 

‘A German.’ 


‘But another question. I saw you look at a 
most curious instrument traced with figures, it 
sparkled with diamonds, but its greatest won- 
der was its sound. It gave the hour with mira- 
culous exactness, and the strokes were follow- 
ed by tones superior to the sweetest music of 
my day!’ 

‘That was a repeater.’ 

‘ How, when 1 had the luxuries of the earth 
at my command, I had nothing to tell the hour 
better than the clepsydra and the sundial.— 
But this must be incomparable from its fa- 
cility of being carried about, from Ms suitable- 
ness to all hours, from its exactness. It must 
be an admirable guide even to a higher know- 
ledge. All depends upon the exactness of time. 
It may assist navigation, astronomy. What an 


invention! whose was it? he must be more than 
mar. 

‘ He was a German!’ | 

‘ What, still a barbarian! I remember his na. 
tion. I once saw an auxiliary legion of them 
marching towards Rome. They were a bold 
and brave blue eyed troop. The whole city 
poured out to see those northern warriors, but 
we looked on them only as savages. I have one 
more question the most interesting of all. | 
saw you raise your hand, with a small truncheon 
in it: ina moment something rushed out, that 
seemed a portion of the fire of the clouds. Were 
they thunder and lightning that I saw? Did they 
come by your command? Was that truncheon 
a talisman, and are youa mighty magician? was 
that truncheon a sceptre commanding the ele. 
ments? Are you a god?’ 

The strange inquirer had drawn back gradu. 
ally as his feelings rose. Curiosity was now s0- 
lemn wonder, and he stood gazing upward in an 
attitude that mingled awe with devotion. The 
German felt the sensation of a superior presence 
growing on himself as he looked on the fixed 
countenance of this mysterious being. It was 
in that misty blending of light and darkness, 
which the moon leaves as it sinks just- before 
morn. There was a single hue of pale gray in the 
east, that touched its visage with a chill light; 
the moon resting broadly on the horizon was 
setting behind; the figure seemed as if it was 
standing in the orb. Its arms were lifted to- 
wards heaven, and the light came through its 
drapery with the mild splendor ofa vision. But 
the German, habituated to the vicissitudes of 
‘ perils by flood and field,’ shook off his brief 
alarm and proceeded calmly to explain the 
source of this miracle. He gave a slight detail 
ofthe machinery of the pistol, and alluded to 
the history of gunpowder. ‘ It must be a migh- 
ty instrument in the hands of man, for either 
good or ill,’ said the former. ‘ How much tt 
must change the nature of war. How much tt 
must influence the fate of nations! By whom 
was this wonderous secret revealed to the tread- 
ers upon earth?’ 


‘A German.’ 

The form seemed suddenly to enlarge, !§ 
feebleness of voice was gone, its attitude was 
irresistably noble. Before it uttered a word, it 
looked as made to persuade and command. Ils 
outer robe had been flung away; it stood with 
an antique dress of brilliant white, gathered 1 
many folds, and edged with a deep border of 
purple; a slight wreath of laurel, dazzling gree", 
was on its brow. It looked like the genius 0: 
eloquence. ‘ Stranger,’ said it, pointing to the 
Appenines, which were then beginning to be 
marked by the twilight, ‘eighteen a 
years have passed, since | was the glory of “ 
beyond those mountains. Eighteen hundre 
years have passed into the great flood of eter 
nity since I entered Rome in triumph, and i 
honored as the leading mind of the great — 
lectual empire of the world. But I knew not 


‘ing of those things. I was a child to you; ¥° 
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| were all children to the discoveries of those 
glorious potencies. But has Italy not been still 
the mistress of mind? She was then first of the 
frst, has she not kept her superiority? Show 
me her noble inventions. I must soon sink 
from the earth—let me learn still to love my 
country.’ 

The listener started back: Who, what are 

ou?’ | 
di Iam a spirit. I was Cicero. Show me by the 
love of a patriot, what Italy now sends out to 
enlighten mankind,’ 

The German looked embarrassed; but in a 
moment after he heard the sound of a pipe and 
tebor. He pointed in silence tothe narrow 
street from which the interruption came. A 
ragged figure tottered out with a barrel organ 
at his back, a frame of puppets in his hand, a 
hurdy gurdy round ‘his neck, and a string of 
dancing dogs in his train; Cicero uttered but 
one sigh—*‘Is this Italy!” The German bowed 
hishead. The showman began his cry—‘Raree 
| show, fine raree show, against the wall! Fine 
Madama Catrina dance upon de ground. Who 
| come for de galantee show!’—The organ struck 
up, the dogs danced, the Italian capered round 
} them. Cicero raised his broad gaze to heaven.— 
‘These the men of my country! these the ora- 
tors, the poets, the patriots of mankind. What 
scorn and curse of Providence can have fallen 
upon them?’ As he gazed, tears suddenly suf- 
fused his eyes, the first sunbeam struck across 
the spot where he stood, a purple mist rose 
around him and he was gone! 

* * * 

The Venitians with one accord, started from 
their seats, and rushed out of the hall. The 
Prince and his suite had previously arranged 
every thing for leaving the city, and they were 
beyond the Venitian territory by sun rise. An- 
other night in Venice, they would have been on 
their way tothe other world. 

HISTORICAL PALAIS ROYAL AT 


* * 


Inthe year 1624, Cardinal Richelieu, being 
at that time young in the French counsels, but 
endowed with ample taste for the magnificent, 
purchased the hotel de Rambouillet, in the Rue 
| St. Honore, and shortly afterwards the hotel de 
Merceur, adjoining. Both were razed to the 
| ground, together with the ancient walls of Paris 
Which traversed the gardens; the ditches were 
hlled up, and the whole surface levelled. These 
preliminaries having fairly cleared the Cardinal’s 
purse of its last sous, he thought he could do 
nothing better than let off the ground on the 
right and left; and hence arose the celebrated 
Rue de Richelieu. Thus shorn of its western 
limits, the space was consigned to the hands of 

emercier, an architect, in 1629, and on him 
devolved the task of erecting a palace worthy 
of his Eminence’s name. In a few years, each 
intervening accession to Richelieu’s luck bring- 
ing with it some fresh whim, the princely man- 


“oa stood before the public @, perfact chaos of 
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masonry and brickwork, wearing the aspect of 
a town rather than a palace. As Corneille 
says,— 
Et Panivers entier ne peut rien voir d’egal 

Aux superbes dehors du Palais-Cardinal. 

Toute une ville entiere, avec pompe batie, 

Semble d’un vieux fosse par miracle sortie, 

Ft nous fait presumer a ses superbes toits 

Que tous ses habitans sous des dieux ou des rois.’’ 


The Cardinal’s magnificence had, as it would 
appear, displayed itself much less on externals 
than internals; for ‘* the boudoirs were delight- 
ful, the galleries superb, and the ball-rooms of 
dazzling splendour.’? The chapel and theatre, 
in particular, had been embellished with the 
most lavish prodigality; the former from the pre- 
late’s sense of decorum, and the latter as a sort 
of manege for his vanity and taste. In the one, 
chalices, religious vessels, and censers of mas- 
sive gold, shone in the glittering relievo of pre- 
cious stones; and in the other, suits of boxes 
hung with elegant drapery, sparkling lustres, 
sumptuous scenic decorations, and accommoda- 
tion for three thousand spectators. ; 

For occasions of minor importance and the re- 
ception of intimate acquaintances, a saloon had 
been constructed in a corner of the palace, 
where not more than four or five hundred para- 


sites could be stowed; and close to this apart- 


ment, stood the galerie des hommes illustres, 
which led to the cardinal’s private chamber.— 
These great personages were five-and-twenty ia 
number; Henry the Fourth and Louis the Thir- 
teenth were the only crowned heads that figur- — 
ed among them, and Richelieu himself was the 
whipper-in. They were the work of Phillippe 
de Champagne and others; the space interven- 
ing betwixt them was adorned with marble busts, 
and sapient devices were scattered here and 
there. The ceilings throughout the palace were 
painted, the panels gilt, and the windows fes- 
tooned with costly draperies. In short, Italian 
elegance and French ingenuity had been put in 
requisition to produce a scene to which Paris. 
had hitherto been a stranger. 

A more delicate task yet remained to be ac- 
complished; the Cardinal had to appease the se- 
cret jealousy of his sovereign, as well as to dis- 
arm the envy of courtly myrmidons. On the 


6th of June, 1636, he therefore made a present 


of his more than royal mansion to the French 
monarch, simply stipulating in return, that the 
founder should have the injoyment of it during 
his life. ‘The donation was accepted, and every 
further display of taste and magnificence con- 
verted into a fresh evidence of the Cardinal’s 
loyalty. | 

In December, 1642, Richelieu died; and with- 
in six months after, Louis the Thirteenth, whom 
sickness had confined to the castle of St. Ger- 
main, followed him to the grave. His consort, 
the regent-mother, however, with her two sons, 
Louis the Fourteenth and the Duke of Anjou, 
took up their residence under the roof of the 
‘¢ Palais Cardinal.’’ But no sooner were they 


settled in their new abode, than de Fonville, 
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the keeper of the palace, remonstrated against 
the indignity of lodging the King’s majesty, as 
jt were, in an hotel, within walls which bore the 
name of one of his subjects; orders were conse- 
quently given to expunge the inscription, and re- 
place it by the words, “ Palais Royal.” At the 
urgent intercession, however, of Richelieu’s 
niece, the Duchess d’Aiguillon, the former title 
was speedily affixed de novo; but the new one 
was more palateable to the public ear, and has 
continued to designate the site to the present 
day. 

Thig spot continued to be the theatre of the 
Queen-mother’s intrigues, for the subsequent 
nine years; it can be scarcely said to have shar- 
ed them in common with St. Germain’s or out 
their favorite and central region—the pande- 
monium in which the spirit of the Fronde was 
fostered and refined, and where ministerial ears 
were saluted with those memorable words, 
‘* None but a rebel would conceive that rebel- 
lion could have existence.’? But when Mazarin, 
the victorious antagonist of Princes and ballad- 
singers, re appeared upon the political stage, 
and the Queen’s signature to the treaty of the 
Pyrennees had become the signal for her to ex- 
change the splendours of royalty for the obscu- 
rity of religious devotion, the Palais Royal ceas- 
ed to exist as a royal residence. On the 2l\st 
October 1652, Louis the Fourteenth, upon his 
return -from St. Germain’s, dismounted at the 
Louvre, instead of the Palais Royal. Though 
ceserted by the court, this edifice became an 
asylum for many illustrious individuals, the first 
of whom was Henry the Fourth’s daughter, 
Henrietta, the consort of the hapless Charles 
the First. The French Queen had suffered her 
to linger under such cruel extremities during the 
intestine broils, that she was at last reduced to 
the necessity of asking relief from the Parlia- 
ynent of Paris, and could not leave her bed for 
want of firing: when this refuge was offered to 
. her, she used it as a nightly shelter for herself 
| and her attendants, but passed nearly the whole 
of the day in the convent at Chaillot. To this 
denuded and obscure condition was she con- 
/ demned, until the restoration of her son, Charles 
the Second, rendered her once more an object 
of heartless attention to the Court of France; 
and in 1661, she quitted a scene, which the mar- 
riage of her daughter, Henrietta, to the Duke 
of Anjou, was to restore to much of its pristine 
eplendour. 


Considerable additions were made to this pro- 
perty during the twenty years in which Mon. 
sieur occupied it. In 1692, his son, the Duke 
de Chartres, having married an_ illegitimate 
child, and received a box on the ear from his 
German step-mother, Monsieur’s second wife, 
the King endeavoured to make some compen- 
sation to the family for either misfortune, by 
settling the Palais Royal upon them as a per- 
petual endowment. In spite of the scandalous 
debaucheries of the Duke de Chartres, who was 
raised to the new Dukedom of Orleans, and the 
Regency after his father’s demise, he found time 
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to complete the embellishments of his princely 
mansion, and, at an enormous. expense, to form 


a collection of paintings which were deservedly 


held in universal estimation. Among the exter. 
nal additions, the massive and cumbrous * Cha. 
teau d’Eau’’ bespeaks, to this hour, the signal 
want of taste which characterized Robert de 
Cotte, the royal architect. | 

The first Duke of Orleans’ son, Louis, dividing 
his attention between religious exercises and the 
pursuit of the divinity and mathematics, and 
committing to the flames such specimens of the 
plastic art as were offensive to decency, effect- 
ed nothing either for the interior or exterior em. 
oellishment of his palace. Indeed, he passed 
nearly the whole of his days in the convent of 
St. Genevieve. Louis Philip, his son, though 
more worldly-minded, and encircled by a gay 
train of courtiers, would not probably have 


bestowed much attention upon his residence it. 


self, had not a destructive fire which broke out 
in 1763 reduced a whole wing, together with 
the main body of the edifice, to ashes. The re- 
building took place under the direction of Mo- 
reau for the external, and Contant for the inter- 
nal portions. 


Towards the year 1781, the old Duke made 
over the Palais Royal to his rash, and dissolute, 
and ill-fated son, the future M. de | Egalite.— 
No sooner was this Prince in possession than he 
called in Louis, an architect to the novelty, bold- 
ness, and ingenuity of whose conceptions the 
Parisian public is indebted for the completion of 
the eastern, western, and northern fronts in 1787. 
Measures were taken for constructing the south- 
ern wing, which separates the great court from 
the gardens, when the Revolution broke in upon 
the Duke’s leisure, as well as dred up his pecu- 
niary resources: the edifice was to have rested 
upon an open colonnade, in order to afford free 
access to the gardens; the foundations were laid, 
and several of the columns were already erected. 
The site of this front was now applied to the 
construction of two lines of wooden shops and 
stores, which were at first and appropriately de- 
nominated the ‘* Camp of the Tartars,’’ and sub- 
sequently, the ** wooden galleries.” 

Though the place was encumbered with de- 
molitions on every side, and a spacious trelliced 
circus had been erected in the centre for a swit- 
ming bath, there was yet space enough for thou- 
sands of Parisians to assemble, morning a0 
evening, for the purpose of venting their anxié- 
ties or gratifying their curiosity. From the dawn 
of the year 1789, the young plantations of these 
gardens supplied springs of recognition for the 
caps and hats of the turbulent citoyens and sans 
culottes of the French capital. 
al furnished cockades to the assailants upon the 
Bastille: the Palais Royal was the forum where 
juvenile patriotism first sounded the tocsin of re- 
bellion, and the stage on which many @ fright- 
ful interlude in the drama of popular delirium 
was enacted. So long as civil commotion was 
the order of the day, these gardens continued to 


be a species of neutral ground, or caravanséra’, 


The Palais 
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to which the various‘clubs sent their emissaries 
every hour in the four-and-twenty, where news 
wasinvented or disseminated, and whence the 
demon of discord vomited her thousands to 
slaughter or to be slaughtered. 

When the fury of the Revolution had spent 
itself, the Palais Royal became an arena for the 


| free indulgence of every depravity which can 


stigmatize human nature. Buonaparte did much 


' to correct the evil; and, in 1861, the various 
+ conveniences for converting a part of it into the 


Palace of the Tribunate were completed. It was 
afterwards turned into a chapel; but, in 1827, 
was demolished, in order to make way for the 
restoratidns and embellishments, which the pre- 


| sent Duke of Orleans is rapidly bringing to a 


noble termination. 
HEAT AND THIRST. 
A SCENE IN JAMAICA. 
The Torch was lying at anchor in Bluefields 
Bay. It was between eight and nine in the 


/ morning. The land wind had died away, and 


the sea breeze had not set in—there was not a 


' breath stirring. The pendant from the mast- 
© head fellsluggishly down, and clung amongst 
® the rigging like a dead snake, whilst the fold’s 
s of the St. George’s ensign that hung from the 
| mizen peak, were as motionless as if they had 


been carved in marble. 
The anchorage was one unbroken mirror, ex- 


where its glasslike surface was _ shiver- 
ed into sparkling ripples by the gambols of a 


skipjack, or the flasning stoop of his enemy 


| the pelican; and the reflection of the vessel was 
# so clear and steady, that at the distance of a 


cable’s length you could not distinguish the wa- 
ter-line, nor tell where the substance ended and 


/shadow began, until the casual dashing ofa 


bucket overboard for a few moments broke up 


the phantom ship; but the wavering fragments 


soon reuinited, and she again floated double, 


like the swan of the poet. The heat was so in- 


tense that the iron stancheons of the awning 
could not be grasped with the hand, and where 
the decks were uot screened by it, the pitch 
boiled out from the seams. ‘The swell rolled in 


| from the offing in long shining undulations, like 


asea of quicksilver, whilst every now and then 
a flying-fish would spark out from the unruffled 


B bosom of the heaving water, and shoot away 


ike a silver arrow, until it dropped with a, flash 


g ito the sea again. There was not a cloud in 


the heavens, but a quivering blue haze hung 
over the land, through which the white sugar- 
works and overseers’ houses on the distant es- 
tates appeared to twinkle like objects seen 


# through a thin smoke, whilst each of the tall 
Fstems of the cocoa-trees on the beach, when 


looked at steadfastly, seemed to be turning round 
with a small spiral motion, like so many end- 


jess Screws. There was a dreamy indistinct- 


hess about the outlines of the hills, even in the 
inmediate vicinity, which increased as they re- 


ceded, until the blue mountains in the horison 


welled Py sky. The crew were listlessly spin- 
34%. 
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ning oakum, and mending sails, under the shade 
of the awning; the only exception, to the gene- 
ral langour were Johncrow, the black, and 
Jackoo the monkey. The former, who was an 
improvisatore of a rough stamp, sat out on the 
bowsprit, through choice, beyond the shade of 
the canvass, without hat or shirt, like a bronze 
bust, busy with his task, whatever that might 
be, singing at the top of his pipe, and between | 
whiles confabulating with his hairy: ally, asif he 
had been a messmate- The monkey was hang- 
ing by the tail from the dolphin-striker, admir- 
ing what Johncrow called ‘‘his own dam ogly 
face in the water.’’ ‘Tail like yours would be 
good ting fora sailor, Jackoo, it would leave 


his two hands free aloft—more use, more hor- 


nament too, I’m gure, den de piece of greasy 
junk dat hangs from de Captain’s taffrail—Now 


| [ shall sing to you how, dat coromantee rascal. 


my fader, was sell me on de Gold Coast.. 


“Two red night-cap one long knife, 

All him got for Quackoo. 

For gun wext day him sell his wife— 
You tink dat goody song—Jackoo’?’ 

“Chacko, chocko,” chattered the monkey, as 
ifin answer. ‘‘Ah, you tink so—sensible honi- 
mal!—What is dat? shark?—Jockoo, come up, 
sir: don’t you see dat big shovel-nosed fish 
looking at you? Pull your hand out of the wa- 
ter, Garamighty!’’ The negro threw himself on 
the gammoning of the bowsprit to take hold of 
the poor ape, who, mistaking his kind inten- 
tion, and ignorant of the danger, shrunk from 
him, lost his hold, and fell into the sea. The 
shark instantly sank to have a run, then dashed 
at his prey, raising his snout over him, and 
shooting his head and shoulders three or four 
feet out of the water, with poor jacky shrieking 
in his jaws, whilst his small bones crackled and 
crunched under the monster’s triple row of 
teeth. | 


Whilst this small tragedy was acting—and 
painful enough it was to the kind-hearted negro 
—I was looking out towards the eastern hori- 
zon, watching the first dark blue ripple of the 
sea breeze, when a rushing noise passed over my’ 
head. 

I looked up and saw a gallinaso, the large 
carron crow of the tropics, sailing, contrary to 
the habits of its kind, seaward over the brig.— 
I followed it with my eye until it vanished in- 
the distance, when my attention was attracted 
by a dark speck far out in the offing, with a lit- 
tle tiny white sail. With my glass I made it 
out to be aship’s beat, but 1 saw no one on 
board, and the sail was idly flapping about the 
masf, 

On making my report, [ was-desired to pull 
towards it in the gig; and as we approached, 
one of the crew said he thought he saw some 
one peering over the bow. We drew near- 
er, and I him distinctly. ‘*Why don’t 
you haul the sheet aft, and come down to us, 
gir?”’ 

He neither moved nor answered, but, as the 


| boat rose and fell on the short sea raised by the 


& 
4 
| 
; 
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| | 
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a deathlike paleness, and anon streaked with 


first of the breeze, the face kept mopping and | 
mowing at us over the gunwale. 

**I will soon teach you manners, my fine fel- 
Jow! give way, men’’—and I fired my musket, 
when the crow that I had seen rose from the 
boat into the air, but immediately alighted 
again, but to our astonishment, vulture like, with 
outstretched wings, upon the head. 

Under the shadow of this horrible plume, the 
face seemed on the instant to alter like a hideous 
change ina dream. It appeared to become of 


blood. Another stroke of the oar—the chin 
had fallen down, and the tongue was hanging 
out. Another pull—the eyes were gone, and | 
from their sockets, brains and blood were fer- 
menting, and flowing down the cheeks. It was 
the face of a putrifying corpse. In this floating 
cotlin we found the body of another sailor, dou- 
bled across one of the thwarts, with a long 
Spanish knife sticking between his ribs, as if he 
had died in some mortal struggle, or, what was 
equally probable, had put an end to himsclf in 
his frenzy; whilst along the bottom of the boat, 
arranged with some show of care, and covered 
by a piece of canvass stretched across an oar 
above it, lay the remains of a beautiful boy, 
about fourteen years of age, apparently but a 
ew hours dead. Some biscuit, a roll of jerked 
beef, and an earthen water jar, lay beside him, 
showing that hunger at least could have had no 
share in his destruction,—but the pipkin was dry, 
and the small water cask in the bow was staved 
and empty. 

We had no sooner cast our grappling over the 
bow, and begun to tow the boat to the ship, 
than the abominable bird that we had scared set- 
tled down into it again, notwithsatanding our 
proximity, and began to peck at the face of the 
dead boy. At this moment we heard a gibber- 
ing noise, and saw something like a bundle of 
old rags, rol! out from beneath the stern-sheet, 
and apparently make a fruitless attempt to drive 
the galJinaso from its prey. Heaven and earth, 
what an objcct met our eyés! 1t wasa full grown 
man, but so wasted, that one of the boys lifted 
liim by his belt with one hand. His knees were 
drawn up to his chin, his hands were like the 


talons of a bird, while the falling in of his cho- 


coloate-colored and withered features gave an 
unearthly relief to his forehead over which the 
horny and transparent skin was braced so tight- 
ly that it seemed ready to crack. But in the 
midst of this desolation, hisdeep set, coal black 
eyes sparkled like two d&imonds with the fever 


of his sufferings; there was a fearful fascination. 


in their flashing brightness, contrasted with the 
deathlike aspect of the face, and rigidity of the 
frame. When sensible of our presence he tried 
to speak, but could only utter a low moaning 
sound. At length—‘*Aqua, aqua’’—we had not 
a drop of water in the boat. ‘‘El mucha, cho 
esta moriendo de sed——Aqua.”’ 


We got on board, and the surgeon gave the 
poor fellow some weak and tepid grog. It act- 
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his voice, from being weak and husky became 
comparatively strong and clear. ‘* El hijo— 
Aqua para mi pedrillo—No Ie hace para mi— 
Oh la noche pasado, la noche pasado!’ He was 
toid to compose himself, and that his boy would 
be taken care of. ‘ Dexa me verlo entonces, oh 
Dios, dexa me varlo’—and he crawled, grovel. 
ling on his chest, like a crushed worm across 
the deck, until he got his head over the port. 
sill, and looked down into the boat. He there 
beheld the pale face of his dead son; it was the 
last object he ever saw—‘‘ Ay de mi;”’ he groan. 
ed heavily, and dropped his face against the 
ship’s side—He was dead.—Littell’s Museum. 
THE ERIDE OF LARMMERDIOOR, 
The author, on a former occasion, declined 
giving the real source from which he drew the 
tragic subject of this history, because, though 
occurring at a distant period, it might possibly 
be unpleasing to the feelings of the descendants 
of the parties. But, as he finds an account of 
the circumstances given in the Notes to Law 
Memorials, by his ingenious friend Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe, Esq. and also indicated in his 
reprint of the Rev, Mr. Symson’s poems, ap- 
pended to the description of Galloway, as the 


thor feels himself now at liberty to tell the tale 
as he had it from connexions of his own, who 
lived very near the period, and were closely re- 
lated to the family of the bride. 

It was well known that the family of Dalrym- 
ple, which has produced, within the space 
of two centuries, as many men of talent, civil 
and military, and of literary, political and pro- 
fessional eminence, as any house in Scotlan¢, 
first rose into distinction in the person of James 
Dalrymple, one of the most eminent lawyers 
that ever lived, though the labors of his power 
ful mind were unhappily exercised on a subject 
so limited as Scottish jurisprudence, on whic 
he has composed an admirable work. 

He married Margaret, daughter of Ross of 
Balneil, with whom he obtained a considerable 
estate. She was an able, politic, and high-mind- 
ed woman, so succeseful in what she undertook 
that the vulgar, no way partial to her husband or 
her family, imputed her success to necromancy, 
According to the popular belief, this Dame Mar- 
garet purchased the temporal prosperity of het 
family from the master whom she served, unde! 
a singular condition, which is thus narrated by 
the historian of her grandson, the great Earl ol 
Stair:—* She lived to a great age, and at her 
death desired that she miglit not be put under 


right on one end of it, premising that while she 
remained in that situation, the Dalrymples shoul 

continue in prosperity. What was the old “_ 
motive for such a request, or whether she 10") 
made such a premise, 1 cannot take upon myF 

to determine; dut it is certain her cofiin stan 
upright in the aisle of the church of Kirkliston, 
the burial place of the family.’ The talents © 


ed like magic. He gradually uncoiled himself, 


this accomplished race were sufficient t0 have 


original of the ‘ Bride of Lammermore,’ the au-- 


ground, but that her coffin should be placed '?" | 
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e accounted for the dignities which many men- | 
~ BB hers of the family attained, without any super- 
- ‘patural assistance. But their extraordinary 
8 prosperity was attended by some equally singu- 
Id lar family misfortunes, of which that which befel 
yh their eldest daughter was at once unaccountable 
|. melancholy. 
83 Miss Janet Dalrymple, daughter of the first 
rt. [i Lord Stair, and Dame Margaret Ross, had en. 
Te gaged herself, without the knowledge of her 
he parents, to the Lord Rutherford, who was not 
D- acceptable to them, either on account of his 
he political principles or his want of fortune. The 
m. young coupte broke a piece of gold together, 
| and pledged their truth in the most solemn man- 
& ner; and it is said the young lady imprecated 
ed dreadful evils on herself should she break her 
‘he plighted faith. Shortly after a suitor, who was 
oh favored by Lord Stair, and still more so by his 
bly lady, paid his addresses to Miss Dalrymple. The 
nts young lady refused the proposal, and being 
of |pressed on the subject confessed her secret en- 
aw fgagement. Lady Stair, a woman accustomed 
irk to universal submission, (for even her husband 
his did not dare to contradict her,) treated this ob- 
ap- jection as a trifle, and insisted upon her daugh- 
the ter yielding her consent to marry her new suitor, 
alle- David Dunbar, son and heir to David Dunbar of 
‘ale Baldoon, in Wigtonshire. The first lover, aman 


who 
Tes 


of very high spirit, then interfered by letter, and 
insisted on the right he had acquired by his 
troth plighted with the younglady. Lady Stair 
sent him for an answer that her daughter, sensi- 
i¢ of her undutiful behaviour in entering into a 
contract unsanctioned by her parents, had re- 
tracted her unlawful wow; and now refused to 
fullill her engagement with him. | 
The lover, in return, declined positively to re- 
celve such an answer from amy one but his mis- 
tress in person; and, as she had to deal with a 


pace 
civil 
pro- 
and, 
umes 
ryers 


bject fm an who was both of a most determined charac- | 
rhich ler and of too high a condition to be trifled with, 
Lady Stair was obliged to consent to an inter- 
es of view between Lord Rutherford and her daugh- 
rable ter. But she took care to be present in person, 
mind. and argued the point with the disappointed and 
rtook ‘Reensed lover with pertinacity equal to his own. 
nd of Sue particularity insisted on the Levitical law, 
ancy. Which declares that a woman shall be free of a 
‘Mare which her parents dissent from. 
yf het While the mother insisted on these topics, the 
under ‘over in vain conjured her daughter to declare 
ed by “erown opinions and feelings. She remained 
arl of overwhelmed, as it seemed—mute, pale and 
at her HM ™otionless as a statue. Only at her mother’s 
under Command, sternly uttered,she summoned strength 
ed up Bm Mough to restore to her plighted suitor the 
oi piece of broken gold which was the emblem of 
: 


ertroth. On this he burst forth into a tremen- 
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Lord Rutherford was the unfortunate party, he 
must have been the third who bore that title, 
and who died in 1685, | | 
The marriage betwixt Janet Dalrymple and 
David Dunbar of Baldoon, now went forward, 
the bride showing no repugnance, but being ab- 
solutely passive in every thing her mother com- 
manded or advised. On the day of the marriage, 
which, as was then usual, was celebrated by a 
great assemblage of friends and relations, she 
was the same—sad, silent, and resigned, as it 
seemed, to herdestiny. A lady, very nearly con- 
nected with the family told the author that she had 
conversed on the subject with one of the brothers 
of the bride, a mere lad at the time, who had 
ridden before his sister to church. He said her 
hand, which lay on his as she held her arm 
round his waist, was as cold and damp as mar- 
ble. But full of his new dress, and the part he 
acted in the procession, the circumstance, which 
he long afterward#remembered with bitter sor- 
row and compunction, made no impression upon 
him at the time. 
_ The bridal feast was followed by dancing: the 
bride and bridegroom retired, as usual, when of 
a sudden the most wild and piercing cries were 
heard from the nuptial chamber. It was then 
the custom, to prevent any coarse pleasantry, 
which old times perhaps admitted, that the key 
of the nuptial chamber should be entrusted to 
the brideman. He was called upon, but refused 
to give it up, till the shrieks became so hideous | 
that he was compelled to hasten with others to 
learn the cause. On opening the door, they 
found the bridegroom lying across the thres- 
hold, dreadfully wounded and streaming with 
blcod. The bride was then sought for; she was 
found in the corner of the large chimney, hav- 
ing no covering save her shift, and that dabbled 
in gore. There she sat grinning at them, mop- 
ing and mewing, as I heard the expression used, 
in a word, absolutely insane. The only words 
she spoke were—‘ Take up your bonny bride- 
groom.’ She survived this horrible scene little 
more than a fortnight, having been married on 
the 24th August, and dying on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1669. 3 

The unfortunate Baldoon recovered from his 
wounds, but sternly prohibited all inquiries re- 


| specting the manner in which he had received 


them. Ifa lady, he said, asked him any qugs- 
tion upon the subject, he would neither answer 
her nor speak to h¥, again while he lived: if a 
gentleman, he would consider it as a mortal af- 
front, and demand satisfaction as having re- 
ceived such. He did not very long survive the 
catastrophe, having met with a fatal injury by 
a fall from his horse, as he rode between Leith 
and Holyrood House, of which he died the next 
day, 28th March, 1632. Thus a few years re- 
moved all the principal actors in this frightful 
tragedy. 

Various reports went abroad on this mysteri- 
ous aflair, many of them inaccurate, though 
they could hardly be said to be exaggerated. It 


lady’? HM ‘ous passion, took leave of the mother with ma- 
roll . ctions, and, as he left the apartment, turned 
eit back to say to his weak if not fickle mistress, 
stands , °F you, madam, you will be a world’s won- 
ecg: oot a Phrase by which some remarkable de- 
gee te calamity is usually applied. He went 


» and returned not again. If the last. 


was difficult at that time to become acquainted 


i 

i 

| 

| | 
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with the history of a Scottish family above the 
lower rank; and strange things sometimes took 
place there, into which even the law did not 

The credulous Mr. Law says, generally, that 
the Lord President Stair had a daughter, who 
‘ being married, the night she was bride in (that 
is bedded bride) was taken from her bridegroom 
and harled (dragged) through the house, (by 
spirits we are given to understand,) and died. 
Another daughter, he says, was ‘possessed by an 
evil spirit.’ | 
~My friend, Mr. Sharpe, gives another edition 
of the tale. According to his information, it 
was the bridegroom who wounded the bride. 
The marriage, according to his account, had 
been against her mother’s inclination, who had 
given her consent in these ominous words, ‘you 
may marry him, but soon shall you repent it.’ 


‘It is needless to point out to the intelligent 
reader, that the witchcrati of the mother 
consisted only in the ascendancy of a powerful 
mind over a weak and melancholy one, and 
that the harshness with which she exercised her 
superiority in a case of delicacy, had driven her 
daughter first to despair, then to frenzy. Ac- 
cordingly, the author has endeavored to explain 
the tragic tale on this principle. Whatever re- 
semblance Lady Ashton may be supposed to 
possess to the celebrated Dame Margaret Ross, 
the reader must not suppose that there was any 
idea of tracing the postrait of the first Lord 
Viscount Stair, in the tricky and mean spirited 
Sir William Ashton. Lord Stair, whatever 
might be his moral qualities, was certainly one 
of the first statesmen and jawyers of his age. 

The imaginary castle of Wolf’s Crag has 
been identified by some lover of locality with 
that of Fast Castle. The author is not compe- 
tent to judge of the resemblance betwixt the 
real and imaginary scene, having never seen 
Fast Castle except from the sea. But fortalices 
of this description are found occupying, like os- 


preys’ nests, projecting rocks, or promontories, 


In many parts of the eastern coast of Scotland, 
and the position of Fast Castle seems certainly 
to resemble Wolf’s Crag as much as any other, 
while its vicinity to the mountain ridge of Lam- 
mermoor renders the assimilation a probable 
one. 

We have only to add, that the death of the 
unfortunate bridegroom by g fall from horse- 
back, has been in the nove) transferred to the 
no less unfortunate lover. 

THE FAIR SEX. 
When Eve brought woe to all mankind, 
Old Adam called her woman; 
But when she woo’d with love so kind, 
He then pronounced it woo-man; 


But now with folly and with pride, 
Their husbands pockets trimming, 

The ladies are so full of whims, 
That people call them whim men, 


| 


his no small annoyance. A man may generally 
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TRAVELLING IN RUSSIA. 


The relais between Petersburg and Moscow 
are generally at thirty or thirty-five wersts from 
each other; the price for each horse on this road 
is seven, and on the Riga road, nine copper ko. 
pecs. If this is reasonable, the money given to 
the drivers is still more 80, a paper ruble being 
considered handsome tor thirty wersts. The 
horses are placed one a-breast of the other, 
and are driven in that manner four-in-hand, the 
reins held separate in both hands; the whij isa 
mere ornament, as the voice is so well obeyed 
as to render it quite useless. Ancelot mentions 
that the drivers make set speeches to their re- 
pective horaes in the following manner, sagely 
declaring that the horses understand the purport, 
which is more than Ancelot could have done 
himself:—‘‘Il s’adresse a l’experience du plus 
vieux, et lui demontre la necessite de donner un 
bon example a ses compagnons; il gourmande 
la paresse de celui qui, reste plusieurs joursa 
l’ecurie, doit expier cette honteuse inaction par 
une ardeur nouvelle; le plus grand a sans doute 
trop de cur pour se laisser vaincre par des 
chevaux moins vigoreux que lui, et le plus jeune, 
heureux d’etre associe a des coursiers recom- 
mandables par leurs bons services, doit a force 
de zele, se montrer digne de cette honorabie as. 
sociation.’? To this pretty remonstrance, each 
horse when addressed, wags his tail and nods 
his head, understanding the subject of course. 

The horses at the different post-houses are 
supplied by the peasants. The men in this em- 
ploy are called Jamshies, and are always oblig- 
ed to have cattle ready. It would be quite im- 
possible to continue this avocation, and to gain 
by the small price paid for the distance; but the 
Jamshies have one or two great advantages; they 
are, in the first place, free from the capitation 
tax; they are exempt from the military service; 
and they have one or two more doubtful privile- 
ges—such as being weil bastinadoed by a sol- 
dier, if a traveller makes a serious complaint 
that he cannot procure horses. 


Almost every English traveller has misunder- 
stood the bustle and confusion occasioned by the 
arrival of a traveller at a post-house. Chat: 
cellor, Clarke, Jones, Rae, Wilson and about a 
score more, have declared that the Jamshies are 
all anxious to have the honor of supplying hors- 
es; that, not haviag any regular rules, they cast 
lots, toss up, or some way or other leave the de- 
ciaion to fortune; that the man who is thus des- 
tined by the fickle goddess is warmly congratu- 
lated by the surrounding envious mob; and that 
the traveller in one instant is again en roule, 
starting amidst the cheers of the bearded mub. 
This is no trifling mistake. ‘They do toss UP 
who is to drive, and the poor unlucky fellow 02 
whom the lot falls is ridiculed and abused, to 


calculate upon a delay of twenty minutes. In 
vain you inquire for the unlucky wight who's 
to get one whole tenpence for driving yo) 
thirty or forty wersts; ke is no where to be foun®, 
you then produce your passport, and desire the 
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attendance of one of the military; directly this 


y ME course is taken, you will see the driver 
1m [il make his appearance, horses and all; the 
ad whole of the harness might be put in two 
0s minutes, and, when once off, you will hardly 
to ever have occasion to find fault with the 
ng pace, without you are a timid traveller It 
he sometimes happens, however, that the tra- 
et, Ma veller and his Jamshie quarrel; the traveller hav- 
he ing been accustomed to see the peasants kick- 
3a ed ad libitum, begins according to the national 
ed MM mode of the country to which he belongs, to 
ns fm express his dissatisfaction. A Frencaman will 
'e- swear away in very indelicate terms; and an 
ely Englishman jumps out of his carriage, and takes 
rt, the liberty of keeping his hands and feet warm, 
ne Ma by employing them in softening the sheep-skin 
lus Mamofthe driver. The instant you relinquish your 
un Mm victim, away he runs and conceals himself in the 
ide woods, and he never will be one werst from 
3a Mm them, any where between Novogorod and Mos- 
oar J cow. You are now fairly in the net; if you go 
ute Mon to the next re/ai, the Jamshie will go back 
des Mm to the one you have left, and having produced 
ne, Ma some blood from his nose, will bedaub his rags, 
m- fi and, entering the village, collect a plentiful mob, 
rce JM roaring out that the stranger had endeavored to 
as- murder him, and that he is unable to move from 
ich weakness, A despatch is sent for the traveller, 
ds who, when he arrives at the re/ai, is certainly 
se. detained until the driver can be produced—it 
are being understood that the traveller is answera- 


Mbie for the driver, and the driver for the tra- 
veller. When it comes this far, the stranger is 
lucky if he has not a pretty fairsum to pay, and 
ifhe is not detained a day or two. If the Jam- 
shie takes to his heels, the best plan is to turn 
back, and you will find your friend running after 
the carriage, he being rather afraid of your 
making the first complaint. The best of plans 
isto hold the man on the box, and to keep your- 
self warm by the above exercise; the driver will 
then roar for mercy, and drive, fast; but the 
iraveller must be cautious to lodge his com- 
plaint before his Jamshie commences the con- 
versation, 


The Russian peasants are peculiarly respect- 
ful to their superiors, and civil to their equals; 
when they speak to each other, they generally 
uncover their heads, and always bow when ad- 
cressed by their superiors, They are in gene- 
P| tractable, and good-humored, with a most 
essed invention to remedy accidents. If a 
Wheel is broken, **nitchevau!—it is nothing!’’— 
‘ejaculated, and instantly some plan will be 
dopted to remedy the evil. They are mode- 
ftely gay when sober, and are supremely bois- 
“ous when drunk, which generally happens 
rien an opportunity offers, or brandy can be 
tocured. Chantreau, a most excellent travel- 
ty Mentions the dispositions of the Russians 
turn a tune.’ ‘Les postillons chantent sans 
"se d'une station a l’autre, les soldats chan- 
* letems qu’ils sont en marche, les paysans 
antent en travaillant, les cabarets retentissent 
‘antiques, et le soir on arrive au travers des 
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| chants de tons les villages voisins.’® I cannot 
say that I ever observed it to the extent of the 
above remark; but it appears that, between 
most blessed ignorance, drunkenness, and sing- 
ing, the Russian peasant is the most happy 
man on this earth Vew Monthly Magazine. 
BOTANICAL PLEASURES. 

In Dr. Aikin’s letters to his son, we meet 
with one on cheap pleasures, the whole of 
which is replete with good sense. It is intend- 
ed to point out those sources of rational and in- 
nocent amusement which are within the reach of 
almost every person in the more wealthy, as well © 
as in the middle classes of society. We extract 
from it the following, as it recommends an oc- 
cupation well adapted to the preservation of — 
health:— | | 

‘‘So many advantages with respect to health, 

tranquillity of mind, useful knowledge, and inex- 
haustible amusement, are united in the study of 
nature, that I should not fail most warmly to re- 
commend it to your notice, had you not already 
acquited a decided taste for its pursuits. In its 
favour I can speak from my own experience; for 
the study of Botany caused several summers to 
glide away with me in more pure and active de- 
light than almost any other single object ever af- 
forded me. It rendered every ride and walk inter- 
esting, and converted the plodding rounds of 
business into excursions of pleasure. From the 
impression of these feelings, I have ever regard- 
as perfectly superfluous the pains taken by some 
of the friends of natural history, to show its uti- 
lity in reference to the common purposes of life. 
Many of their observations, indeed, are true, 
and may serve to gain patrons for the study 
among those who measure every thing by the 
standard of economical value; but is it not 
enough to open a source of copious and cheap | 
amusement, which tends to harmonize the mind 
and elevate it to worthy conceptions of nature 
and its author? IfI offer a man happiness at 
an easy rate, unalloyed by any debasing mixture, 
can I confer on him a greater blessing? Noth- 
ing is more favourable to health and enjoyment 
than the combination ofbodily exertion and ar- 
dour of mind. ‘This, the researches of natural 
history afford in great perfection; and such is 
the immense variety of its objects, that the la- 
bours of the longest life cannot exhaust them. 


Ages of the European Soveretgns.—An Eng- 
lish paper has the following paragraph in rela- 
tion to the ages of the principal sovereigns of 
Europe, from which some estimate may be form- 
ed of the probable continuance of the respect- 
ive reigns. 

The oldest is Charles X. of France, who is se- 
venty-three years of age, tall in person, and very 
hale and strong; he hunts and rides constantly, 
and is much in public. The Pope Pius VIII. is 
sixty-eight, and in tolerable vigor. The Church 
is usually considered favorable to longevity. 
The next is George IV. who is sixty-seven, and 


has long been a martyr to the gout, and is late. 
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_ his country. Nicholas §, Emperor of Russia, is 
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ly said to have lost the sight of an eye. His! 
Majesty is naturally of a strong constitution, the 
rarity of his appearance in public arises from the 
debility left by the gout, which, as his majesty 
is unusually corpulent, renders walking a pain- 
ful exertion. Bernadotte, king of Sweden, is 
eixty-six, and has recently had a severe illness, 
but is a strong and healthy man. Felix, king of 
Sardinia is sixty-five; and Frederick VI. of Den- 
mark, 62, both in good health, Fredrick Wm. 
III. king of Prussia, is in his sixty-sixth year. 
Wm. I, of the Netherlands, is fifty-eight; he has 
the appearance of a weather-beaten soldier, as 
he is, and though subject to chronic complaints, 
is robust. Francis, Emperor of Austria, is fifty- 
two, and healthy. Francis, king of Naples, is 
fifty-one, and gouty. Mahmoud II, Sultan of 
Turkey, is forty-six, and possessed of great vi- 
gor of body and mind. The Turks, however, 
grow old prematurely, and Mahmoud may be 
therefore reckoned as sixty years old at least. 
His countenance and his eyes are particularly 
striking and impressive, and he is naturally a 
very superior man, having alone been the means 
of causing extraordinary changes in the Turkish 
system. Ferdinand VII, of Spain, is forty-five 
years old, and has long been a prey to disease, 
partly constitutional and partly the effect of de- 
bauchery. He has the gout constantly, and is 
incapable of much active exertion; he has howev- 
er, lately. married his third queen. His charac- 
ter is said to afford an unfavorable specimen of 
the Bourbon race. Louis, king of Bavaria, is in 
his forty-fifth year, and has suffered from licen- 
tious pleasures, and is now recovered from an 
illness. Though his gallantry has been exces- 
sive, his merits as a sovereign, and as a man 
of letters, are acknowledged to be very 
high; and he has, perhaps justly, been 
styled the most enlightened king in Europe. 
He passed many years in study, and his mind 
is Of an enlarged and liberal cast. The 
publication of a volume of poems has lately ob- 
tained him much fame as an author, in addition 
to that derived from the wisdom of his govern- 
ment, and the longer he reigns the better for 


thirty-four; is tall and h{acsome in appearance, 
bardy and active, and accustomed to laborious 
exertions. He has lately had a dangerous illness, 
from which he is now quite recovered. The 
youngest, and only female, sovereign is Donna 
Maria da Gloria, the legititiate Queen of Portu- 
gal, (Don Miguel not having yet been recogniz- 
ed) whois in her thirteeath year. She promises 
to be very beautiful, but her health is very deli- 
cate, and she is so lame as to be obliged to 
use crutches. She is now at Rio Janeiro, with 
her father, the Emperor of Brazil. With the 
exception of the petty German and Italian 
states, the above will give a notion of the pro- 
bability of the length of the reigns of the pre- 
sent European Sovereigns. 


What flower is emblematic of a fop addicted 
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THE TURKISH WIFE. 


As naturalist to the Embassy from France to ie &l! 
Constantinople, M. Fontanier was supposed to bort 
possess a knowledge of medicine, and was re. Jae cle” 
quested to visit the wife of an inhabitant of fim 544 
Amassia, who was ill, and who passed for 4 fame 20! 
beauty even where all were beautiful. She was ae 294: 
a Turcomaun, and had married the Amassian Mae Y°"S 


from motives of ambition. She received a splen. fmm °°" 


did dowry, and although, from reverse of fmm Wie 
fortune, he had been despoiled of his wealth, Mm ™U¢ 
even to the loss of his pipe-bearer, she would Ime 22" 
scarcely make any allowance for his supvort, 
though, for her own service, she maintained q fa 24 
retinue of negro-slaves. ‘Before entering the TI 
harem,’ says M. Fontanier, the good man took Iam rival 
the precaution to make me wait in the Court Mi call 
yard, until all was arranged in the interior for 9 hiss 
my introduction. The lady did not disturb her. 9 side 
self either for her husband or for me; it would 9 lemr 
have been difficult to find a more handsome Mm amo 
woman; her bracelets and necklace were adorn: /ous; 
ed with emeralds, and her velvet robe was rich- im some 
ly covered with gold embroidery; her pipe was fim but 
studded with diamonds, and she wore a num. #m have 
ber of precious stones on her fingers and on the Mm their 
fastening of her girdle. Assoon as J had taken Mm inan 
my place, she ordered her negresses to bringmoe fim blem 
coffee and a pipe, and stated her complaints, gi sets 
which appeared to me more imaginary than fm fern- 
real. I recommended her to take exercise, and 9m brea 
change of air. ‘That is precisely the thing,’ im caste 
said she to me; ‘I am the daughter of a Curd: | ag com 
can scale the mountain’s top, and govern a mmm fety 
steed; 1 formerly wandered freely over the coun- Mig cerve 
try. I needed no veil on going abroad, for what BA spea! 
can a virtuous woman want with a veil? Thus gm bids 
did I live and breathe freely, but now I must Mig Aqua 
conceal myself, walk with gravity, and, follow- Mim turna 
}ed bya troop of slaves, go and visit a parcel of im very 
stupid Turkish women. Yes, the air would do wild 
me good, and liberty more than any thing. — im prev 
The husband djd not hear my advice with any gm Comp 
thing like the same satisfaction that the wifo Mim and ¢ 
testified; she perceived this, and told him pret : WO 
ty smartly to go and order more coffee, and re-gi Varie 
turn when she should send for him. He wentgi ore, 
out and left us there alone; the lady then said iim few d 
tome, “ You see this old animal, he is the true know 
cause of my illness, and that illness is nothing fst 4 
more than ennui at the sight of him. He isovt mand 
of fortune’s favor; and what pleasure is there ing birds, 
living with a man who remains in the city will ears | 
out power, without authority, and even withoutiiay ass, ¢ 
any thing to eat? My friend, are there a goose 
means of ridding one’s sight of him? You a ote 
the prince of all physicians, the very cream 4 on 
doctors; have ‘you no medicine, which, 
God’s help, might deliver me from him: : oe 
should then return to the country where pe on 
so well, and would quit this city; which I pra . | 
God to overthrow.’’—Fontanier’s Travels 
the East. od 
pert 


Why is a sailor fond of tobacco like water: Versa) 


to fighting?—The dandy-lion. 


Because he is a lick-quid, 
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“The language of birds,’’ says the late Rev. 
Gilbert White, in his ‘Natural History of Sel- 


borne,’ very ancient; and, like other an- 
fe cient modes of speech, very eliptical; little is 
e said, but much is meant and understood. The 
iy notes of the eagle kind are shrill and piercing; 


a and, about the season of nidification, much di- 
was 

versiied, aS I have been assured by a curious ob- 
rey server of nature, who long resided at Gibraltar, 


| | where eagles abound. The notes of our hawks 
it much resemble those of the king of birds. Owls 

id Me Dave very expressive notes; they hoot in a fine 
vocal sound, much resembling the vor humana, 
and reducible by a pitch-pipe to a musical key. 


“the This note seems to express complacency and 


took Ma rivalry among the males: they use also a quick 
call and a horrible scream, and can snore and 
- for Maa hiss when they mean to menace. Ravens, be- 
her. side their loud croak, can exert a deep and so- 
‘ould Mag lemn note thet makes the woods to echo; the 
some Ma amorous sound of a crow is strange and ridicu- 
lorn: rooks, in the breeding season, attempt 
riche Ma sometimes, in the gaiety of their hearts, to sing 
was Man but with no great success. The parrot kind 
num- faa have many modulations of voice, as appears by 
n the faa their aptitude to learn human sounds. Doves coo 
aken Maal in.an amorous and mournful manner, and are em- 
gine fam Dlems of despairing lovers. The woodpecker 
ints, up a sort of loud and hearty laugh. The 
than fae ‘ern-owl, or goat-sucker, from the dusk till day- 
, and break, serenades his mate with the clattering of 
castenets. All the tuneful passeres express their 
rd: complacency by sweet modulatinos, and a va- 
nety of melody. The swallow, as has been ob- 
served in a former letter, by a shrill alarm be- 
speaks the attention of the other hirundines, and 
bids them be aware that the hawk is at hand.— 


ust MM Aquatic and gregarious birds, especially the noc- 
ollow- Mmm turnal, that shift their quarters in the dark, are 
cel of MMM Very noisy and loquacious—as cranes, wild geese 
ld do Wild ducks, and the like;*their perpetual clamour 
ng.’ — prevents them from dispersing and losing their 
h any@m Companions. In so extensive a subject, sketches 
e wilogimm aid outlines are as much as can be expected; for 
) pret- Mat would be end!ess to instance in all the infinite 


variety of the feathered nation. Weshall, there- 
lore, confine the remainder of this letter to the 


yn said domestic fowls of our yards which are most 
ne true known, and, therefore, best understood. And, 
othing Mm ‘rst the peacock, with his gorgeous train, de- 
e is oULEE Wands our attention; but, like most of the gaudy 


here IgM ds, his notes are grating and shocking to the 


y witht; the yelling of cats, and the braying of an 
without@ &s, are not more disgustful. The voice of the 
ere Ese is trumpet-like and clashing, and once 
You ‘tved the capitol of Rome, as grave historians 
eam OME Sscrt; the hiss also of the gander is formidable, 
Wit full of menace, and ‘protective of his young.’ 
nim! ‘mong ducks, the sexual distinction of voice is 
re 1 ate "*narkable; for while the quack of the female is 


ud and sonorous, the voice of the drake is in- 
ward, harsh and feeble, and scarce discernible. 
'@ cock turkey struts and gobbles to his mis- 
*s3 In @ most uncouth manner; he hath also a 
ettand petulant note when he attacks his ad- 


tr 


“tary. When a hen turkey leads forth her | 
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young brood, she keeps a watchful eye; and if a 
bird of prey appear, though ever so high in the 
air, the careful mother announces the enemy with 
a little inward moan,and watches him with a stea- 


dy and active look; but if he approach, her note © 


becomes earnest and alarming, and her out cries 
are redoubled. No inhabitants of a yard seem 
possessed of such a variety of expression and so 
copious a language as common poultry. Take a 
chicken of four or five days old, and hold it up to 
a window where there are flies, and it will imme- 
diately seize its prey with little twitterings of 
complacency; but if you tender it a wasp or a 
bee, at once its note becomes harsh, and‘expres- 
sive of disapprobation and a sense of danger.— 
When a pullet is ready to lay, she intimates the 
event by a joyous and easy soft note. Ofall the 
occurences of their life, that of laying seems to 
be the most important; for no sooner has a hen 
disburdened herself, than she rushes forth with a 
clamorous kind of joy, which the cock and the 
rest of his mistresses immediately adopt. The 
tumult is not confined to the family concerned, 


but catches from yard to yard, and spreads to 


every homestead within hearing, till at last the 
whole village is in an uproar. As soon as a hen 
becomes a mother, her new relation demands a 


new language;she then runs clucking and scream- | 


ing about, and seems agitated as if possessed.— 
The father of the flock has a considerable voca- 
bulary; if he finds food, he calls a favourite con- 
cubine to partake; and if a bird of prey passes 
over, with a warning voice he bids his family be- 
ware. The gallant chanticleer has, at com- 
mand, his amorous phrases, and his terms of de- 
fiance. But the sound by which he is best 
known is his crowing; by this he has been dis- 
tinguished in all ages as the countryman’s clock 
or larum, as the watchman that proclaims the 
division of the night. Thus the poet elegantly 
styles him— P 
‘The crested cock, whose clarion sounds. 
‘}hesilenthours.” 

PicTURE OF THE Natives or Nusra.— 
We halted in the middle of the day near a vil- 
lage, and a great number of the natives soon 
collected round ut® They are of a very dark 
copper color, nearly approaching to black, with 
lively, intelligent features, and forms of a sym- 


metry and lightness which I have rarely seen. 


surpassed. Many of them have only a short 
petticoat, like the .#uerican Indians; some were 
dressed in coarse brc‘wn linen shirts, fastened 
round the waist; and some of the elder hada 
Mashlakh, or Arab cloyk, thrown round them. 
Almost all of them had a shott and broad sword 
attached to their Jeft arm, a round shield made 
of the skin of the hippotamus. and a long spear. 
Their hair inclines to woolliness, and is plaited 
in close twists or ringlets, which, hanging down 
from the top of the head, and being cut off 
square just below the ears, very much resembles 
the coiffure of the sphynx, and some of the 
figures in the tombs at Thebes. Their locks 
are strongly impregnated with grease; and one 
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very handsome young man had added a large 
quantity of flour by way of powder, which, con- 
trasted with the black hue of his skin, produced 
so grotesque an effect, that even his own coun- 
trymen could not forbear joining in the hearty 
laugh which we found it impossible to restrain 
when he presented himself. The women were 
unveiled, and appeared much less shy towards 
strangers than their Egyptian neighbours; but 
their manners, it is said, are not on that account 
the less correct. They are not, indeed, very 
inviting objects, but, hke the females of most 
hot countries, are much inferior to the men in 
personal appearance. The people were univer- 
sally civil and friendly, and brought us various 
excellent preparations of milk as presents, and 
seme lambs and fowls forsale. The prices ask- 
ed for these, however, were so much higher 
_ than we had been accustomed to in Egypt, that 
we refused to buy them; but we were after- 
wards obliged to pay dearer. We had some 
difficulty in talking with the natives; the Berbe- 
rin language, which they all speak, being to- 
tally different from the Arabic, and none of our 
party understanding it thoroughly. In the 
course of the day we met a courier going from 
Deir to Assouan. He wasa very striking figure, 
being dressed in the full costume of his country, 
which I have already described, and mounted 
on a Hadjeen camel, which came striding rapid- 
ly along. His saddle was made of wood, and 
very small, and it had a forked pommel in front, 
so contrived that he might rest his legs in it al- 
ternately. We met also several small caravans 
of slaves from the interior of Africa.—Fuller’s 
Travels in the Turkish Empire. | 
BonAaPATE’s TeEMPER.—lIn his social rela- 
tions Bonaparte’s temper was bad, but his fits 
of ill-humor passed away like a cloud, and spent 
themselves in words.—His violent language and 
bitter imprecations were frequently premeditat- 
ed. When he was going to reprimand any one 
he liked to have a witness present. He would 
then say the harshest things, and level blows 
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retire, he would say, ina half whisper, * stay 
where you are.’ Certainly this was not ¢ 
One 
with the design of getting what he said reported 
abroad? for it belonged neither to my character 
nor my duty to gossip what I heard. Besides 
it may be presumed, that the few who were aj. 
mitted as witnesses to the conferences of Napo. 
leon were aware of the consequences attendip 
indiscreet disclosures, under a government which 
was made acquainted with all that was said and 
done.— Bourrienne’s Memoirs. 
PoRTRAIT OF BONAPARTE.—The person of 
Bonaparte has served as a model for the most 
skilful painters and sculptors; many able French 
artists have successfully delineated his features, 
and yet it may be said, that no perfectly faith{y 
portrait of him exists. His finely shaped heai, 
his superb forehead, his pale countenance, and 
his usual meditative look, have been tranferred 
to the canvass; but the versatility of his expres. 
sion was beyond the reach of imitation. All 
the various workings of his mind were instanta. 
neously depicted in his countenance; and his 
glance changed from mild to severe, and from 
anger to good humour, almost with the m- 
pidity of lightning. It may truly be said, that 
he had a particular look for every thought tliat 
arose in his mind. Bonaparte had beautiful 
hands, andge was very proud of them; while 
conversing he would often look at them withan 
air of self-complacency. He also fancied he 
had fine teeth, but his pretension to that advan- 
tage was not so well founded as his vanity on 
the scorce of his hands. When walking, either 
alone or in company with any one, in his apatt- 
ments or in his gardens, he had the habit of 
stooping a little, and crossing his hands behind 
his back. He frequently gave an involuntary 
shrug of his right shoulder, which was accot- 
| panied by a movement of his mouth from left ‘0 
right. This hebit was always most remarkable 
when his mind was absorbed in the consider 
tion of any profound subject. It was ollea 
while walking that he dictated to me his mot 


against which few could bear up. But he 
never gave way to these violent ebullitions 
of rage until he acquired ugdoubted proofs of 
the misconduct of those against whom they 
were directed. In scenes of this sort I have fre- 
quently observed that the pzesence of a third 
person seeined to give him gunfidence. Conse- 
quently in a tete-a-tete inté&view, any one who 
knew his character, and who could maintain 
sufficient coolness and firmness, was sure to get 
the better of him. Hg, Jold his friends at St. 
Helena, that he admitied a third person on such 


occasions only that the blow might resound the , 


further. That was not his real motive, or the 
better way would have been to have performed 
the scene in public. He,had other reasons. I 
observed that he did not like a tete-a-tete; and 
when he expected any one, he would say to me 
before hand, ‘Bourrienne, you may remain;’ and 
when any one was announced whom he did not 
expect, as a minister or a general, if I rose to 


important notes. He could endure great fatigue,| 
not only on horseback, but on foot: he would 
sometimes walk for five or six hours in succes 
sion, without being aware of it. When walking 
with any person whom he treated with familia 
-rity, he would link his arm into that of his com 
panion, and lean on it.— Bourrienne’s 

Sir Tuomas 
was his predominent failing; to this he owed al- 
most all the discomforts of his life, many of his 
enemies, and no small portion of his embarrass 
ments. Indeed, to such an excess did he enco” 
rage the undermining propensity of deferring 
till to-morrow what ought to be done to-ds): 
that he has been known, when money was owilg 
to him at the Treasury, to put off even 
writing of a receipt for it, until the pressing 
mands of his own creditors, and the most <a 
and annoying circumstances, compelled him 


procrastinate no longer.—Lady’s Mag. 
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TROY, N. 

(With an Engravipg.) | 

The City of Troy is situated on the Hudson, 
on the opposite side from Albany. It is the seat 
of Government for Renssellaer county. The 
site is. a plain, bounded by hills rising tolerably 
abruptly. In the neighbourhood is Mount Ida, 
so called to correspond with the classic appella- 
tion of the place. ‘The city contains the Court 
Buildings, five churches, and in the vicinity are 
eight or ten Flour Mills, an exten?ive Cotton and 
Woollen Cloth Factory, one for Fire Arms, a 
Paper Mill, a Rolling and Slitting Mill, Saw 

e Mills, &c. It contains also a considerable num- 


ber of wholesale and retail stores. This city 


has increased rapidly in population, trade and 
commerce. Before the year 1794 it was a very 
_inconsiderable village. In 1810, the population 
© was 3395; and in 1820, 5264. | 


LOXLEY HOUSE. a 

Many of our citizens, perhaps, pass this build- 
ing almost daily without discovering any thing 
initvery remarkable. It is situated near the 
corner of Second and Little-Dock street. It 
may be readily distinguished by its antiquated 
appearance. This house is considered a curiosi- 
ty on account ofa circumstance which happen- 
ed in it during the revolutionary war. The house 
was at that time occupied by persons of the 
name of Darrach, and when the British troops 
entered Philadelphia, it was chosen by some of 
the principal officers as their quarters. One 
night the Adjutant General was in consultation 
with some of his officers, supposing the family 
had retired to rest; but Mrs. Lydia Darrach 
overheard their conversation from an adjoining 
apartment. She heard a plan determined on for 
surprising the American forces who then lay a 
short distance from the city. Though it was in 
the dead of night, she determined to give notice 
to Gen. Washington of the intended attack.— 
She therefore left the city, repaired to the 
American encampment, apprised her country- 
men of their danger, and thus probably saved the 
army from destruction. From the piazza of this 
house, the celebrated preacher Geo. ,Whitfield 
addressed a large congregation who were assem- 
bled in the space which then existed before the 
building, where the range of houses belonging 
to Mr. Girard has subsequently been erected. 
In former times there was a remarkable spring in 
the neighborhood, which was called ‘* Bath- 
shelba’s bath and bower.’’ Mr. Loxley, the for- 
mer proprietor of the house, was a noted officer 
of the Revolution. 

The British Traveller in Brazil gives the fol- 
lowing account of a Panther hunt near the Villa 

¢ Fernaiba. 


‘Finding I still persisted in my favorite pur- 


gratifying me with the spectacle of a panther 
unt, Accompanied by his sons, we rode out 
carly in the morning to an extensive plain, io 


35 


suit, the Governor good naturedly resolved on. 
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the centre of which was a jungle; into this the 
Faqueiros had succeeded in driving, on the pre- 
vious night, a large panther, preparatofy to the 
morning’s sport. We took our station on an 
eminence which commanded a view of the en- 
tire field. The loud barking of the dogs, the 


wild cries of the huntsmen as they galloped — 


round the skirts of the jungle cheering on the 
dogs, formed an animated scene. Aroused in 
his lair, the panther, furious with rage, sprang 
forth to meet its enemies, The Faqueiro near- 
est to the point from which he had issued, now 
advanced to the attack. He exhibited a beau- 
tiful sight, whirling in the air his lasso, and urg- 
ing forward with the spur the spirited little 
steed on which he was mounted, whose dilated 
nostrils, fiery eye-ball, and erect mane, proclaim- 
ed his instinctive dread of the enemy in his front. 

The panther crouched in the act to spring on 

his advancing foe, but he was forestalled by the 

well-skilled assailant, who, at the distance o 

twenty yards, threw his lasso with unerring aim 

Scarcely had it left his hand before the well- 
trained horse wheeled round and flew across the 
plain, dragging after him the already disabled 
panther; for with such beautiful precision had 
the lasso been thrown, that the fore paw of the 
animal was fairly strapped to his neck. The 
whole party now dashed forward to be in at the 
death. The Vaqueiro, slackening his pace, 
gradually shortened the length of the cord tilt 
he brought his enemy within a few yards of him, 


‘and then, in less time than I can narrate it, I 


saw him leap from his saddle, his broad knife 
gleaming in the morning sunbeam, and, with the 
rapidity of lightning leaving the cloud, it was 
buried in the heart of the panther.’? 


THE POSTMASTER OF ARECIFE.! 

_ Stopped at the post of Arecife, the master of 

whichis probably the greatest man in the new 

world—if size and weight constitute greatness. 


He seldom walks above a few yards from the — . 


door of his house, and then drags a chair with 
him, for the convenience of immediate rest. Of 
the importance of his person he seems himself to 
be fully aware, as are all the vassals of his do- 
main, for he employs it occasionally as a punish- 
ment for the idle and refractory. When a cul- 
prit is brought before him, he orders him to lie 
upon the ground, and then seats himself upon 
him, and smokes a cigar, or perhaps two, accord- 
ing to the nature of the offence; and the poor 
groaning wretch can no more move under the 
weight than if buried beneath Mount Athos.— 
The protuberance of this great man’s stomach is. 
so large, that the hands of others are required to 
adjust the buttons of his waistcoat and nether 
rarment, it being impossible for his own to meet 
or that purpose; and yet he is married to a re- 
spectable and good looking woman, by whom he 
has three very fine children. We may reason- 
ably suppose that, as a Gaucho, he is in easy cir- 
cumstances, from the simple fact that he has at 
this day upwards of ten thousand head of horned — 
cattle, sheep, and horses, grazing in the Pampas, 


| round his premises. 
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Written for the Casket. 
MARION BOTHWELL. 

_A short time previous to our revolution, Ro- 
bert Bothwell, an English gentleman of high 
birth but small fortune, fell heir to a rich and 
romantic seat in one of our eastern provinces. 
Circumstances unconnected with my story in- 
duced him to remove thither; but he carried 
with him prejudices little calculated to soften 
the natural regrets of the emigrant: He wasa 
man of sound principles; stern honour, and ge- 
nerous and deep feeling; but his political views 
were strongly tinctured with aristocracy, and his 
character imbued with that national pride which, 
however it may spring from the better elements 
of our nature, fetters all liberality of opinion.— 


_ England, his own dear England, was, in his ho- 


nest belief, the favoured spot, where man had 
attained his highest altitude; and he looked upon 
the unpretending colonists somewhat in the same 
manner as their forefathers had regarded the 
forest native, ere the strength of his vengeance 
had invested him with terror. Possessing, how. 
ever, a just and lively sense of the picturesque 
and lovely in creation, Mr. Bothwell could not 
view with indifference the palpable beauty of 
the scenery with which he was now surround- 
ed; nor the charms of an estate whose high cul- 
tivation was only rendered more striking by the 
contrast of a country but half reclaimed from 
the wilderness. He entered at once into the 
spirit of agricultural improvement, and as new 
beauty sprung up beneath his hand, he contem. 
lated his domain with the growing attachment 
of the painter for the progressive creations of 
of his pencil. The minister of the neighbour- 
hogd was fortunately a native of his own vaunt- 
ed isle, and with him he soon contracted a warm 
and intimate friendship. The Reverend Dun- 
seath had, however, far higher claims to his es- 
teem than those of country. He was one of 
those benevolent christians who merged every 
distinction of name in that general relation 
which, as man to man, we bear to all nations 
and all kindreds. His feelings were of too great 
a depth to sweep lightly in their course, but 
they flowed only inthe purest and most sacred 
channels. He was attached to America by sen- 
timent. Accustomed to study his maker in His 
works, the bold and sublime features it present- 
ed afforded him a source of limitless and enno- 
bling thought; while the upright principles and 


‘ simple manners of its then unadulterated inha- 


bitants, accorded with a spirit upon which reli- 
gion had impressed the emptiness of earthly 
‘splendor. His intercourse with Mr. Bothwell 
gave rise to frequent argument on the score of 
colonial inferiority, but Mr. Dunseath at last 
grew weary of combating his opinions, and 
finally suffered him to express them without 
challenge. A season of sorrow had early fol- 
lowed his arrival thither. His wife had been 
long declining, and that insidious decay whose 
unseen progress none may arrest, had at length 
terminated a life that had passed like summer 
influences, diffusing light and pleasure on all 
around her, 
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-chantment that hung round Marion. Her com- 


His family now consisted only of himself and 


a daughter of sixteen, who, however her inter. , 
course with their rustic neighbours was limited ‘ 
to mere accident, had somehow become known 
to most of the families near them. Nota child : 
in the neighbourhood but could point out some fae 
kindness bestowed by her hand—not an aged or ly 
infirm person but had treasured up some atten. ‘ 
tion received from Marion Bothwell. No Matter i 
how trifling these might have been, they came ’ 


soothingly over many a heart which the repel. 


lant manners of her father had chilled, And “5 
when she reached the church door, at which . 
she was a constant attendant, many a grateful ) x 
face met her glance, and many an eye beamed . 
on her with unspoken blessings. Marion’s per- * 
son—I need not say it was beautifu'—what he- . 
roine was ever otherwise? and in this writing : 


age, the term has become so haekneyed I am 
weary of it. Yet, after all, what eve has been 
sated with the bright and bewildering reality)— 
Has description even yet exhausted the intermi- 
nable combinations to which the attributes of 
beauty are subject? That of Marion, however, 
comes not within the reach of description. It 
was expression—it was movement—it was that 
mysterious something which has no name, but 
comes over the heart like an intoxicating spell; | 
a strange charm, at once exciting and fettering 
the powerless faculties. Who has not stood 
gazing with a tranced eye at the slight stirrings 
of the leaf, the bending of the willowy bough, 
the heave of the breaking wave, or the curved 
path of the wild bird through the midway hea- 
ven’ It was beauty that thus chained the spi- 
rit, but who shall define it? Such was the en 


plexion was pale, but polished as marble—her 
eyes were large and dark, varying like ‘shaded 
waters,’’ and revealing in their changes ‘a 
world of pure thought.” Her form was rather 
above than below the middling size, but exqui- 
sitely proportioned; and her neck and arms, of 
an almost dazzling whiteness, would have form- 
eda model for the highest efforts of the statu- 
ary. There was a settled quietude and repose 
on her countenance, except when some intense 
feeling flashed over it like a sun-set glow; a0 
her step resembled the stealthy progress of the 
silvery vapors moving over the valley. 


Declining all social intercourse with his Ame- 
rican neighbors, Mr. Bothwell solicitously cult 
vated the friendship of those English families 
whom interest or appointment to colonial office 
had seattered through the province; and his 
house became the resort of brilliant and wealthy 
visitants, who, like himself, regarded the term 
American as one of unquestionable deteriora 
tion. 


A party of these, attended by Mr. Bothwell 
and his daughter, were one evening returning 
from an excursion, to which they had been 
prompted by the fine prospects afforded by 4 
distaut elevation. A wild and broken country 
lay around them, and their road wound along ‘ 
succession of narrow defiles and precipitous # 
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and cents, Little accustomed to so rugged a path, 
tere most of the party were far more disposed to rail 
ted rsinst its difficulties than to admire the loveli- 
own ness of the scenery that was spread around them. 
hild Hi yfarion was not of the number. Though her 
yme spirit was too calm, too elevated to be stirred 
Jor by ordinary events, she found a deep and thril- 
ten: ling excitement in the fathomless and beautiful 
tter mysteries of natural creation, and often when 
ame she had turned coldly away from the gayest 
pel. scenes of fashionable pleasure, the most power- 
And ful susceptibilities of her nature had been awa- 
hich HA kened by the wild flower which sprung up at 
eful her feet. T.ostin the contemplation of objects 
med whose stern grandeur was softened by summer 
per: accompaniments and the glorious colouring of 
hes declining day, she now forgot the dangers of her 
ting path, and her horse, a high mettled animal, was 
am TM suffered to proceed with a loose and careless 
een rein, The crash of a rock, loosened by the 
yi spring torrents near them, suddenly startled 
sre? him. He sprung aside from his path, and dash- 
8 of ed forward in another direction, with the speed 
be ofthe wind. Her companions remained in mo- 
tt tionless terror. Marion indeed kept her seat 
that HAMM with a firmness that could have been the effect 
but only of perfect self-possession, but a precipice 
pell; | lay immediately before her, and what was to 
ia stay the frightened and reckless animal in his 
4 Amoment before a youthful horseman had 
rved been observed approaching by an intersecting 
path, and Mr. Bothwell had remarked the ease 


and rapidity with which he advanced along a 


een way still more broken and perilous than their 
com: own, guiding his horse as if by instinct ra- 
—her ther than thought, and swaying to the occa- 
aded sionally startling movements and high action of 
5 83 the magnificent animal apparently with a per- 
ather fect abandonment. His eye was now evidently 
xqui- caught by the danger of Marion, and the care- 
ns, of lessness of his manner gave instant place to the 
form- Mime *eming tension of every faculty. A deep ra- 
statu- fe '¢, or rather chasm, separated him from the 
epose fim Pecipice, and turning his horse towards it with 
tense Mme’ terrible spring, there was a space almost im- 
, and | Perceptible, in which he seemed to pause on its 
ofthe ppery edge, What did he meditate? It 
Was not a distance to be surmounted at a leap, 

Ame: and yet the next moment it was surmounted, 
gil ind the adventurous horseman, still firmly seat- 
acted ed on his equally adventurous steed, was bound- 
office Ma 2 49 angular direction to that point of the 
+d his Precipice to which Marion was hurried. They 
ealthy area the dizzy verge at the same moment, 
pee st the stranger Rad already flung himself be- 
arora’ ore her, and dexterously catching the reins of 
pe yet unchecked animal, arrested his head- 

i °ng career, The broken and incoherent bursts 
thwe otdeep, deep thankfulness, which the agitated 
urning othwell poured out to the preserver of his 
_ been HM Child as he received her almost breathless form 
| by * HR" his arms, may be easily imagined. To the 
noi tanger they were only oppressive; and though 
long * “ Nomentary glance of strong interest which 
ous BC ung on the silent Marion evidenced a wil- 
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lingness still to have lingered near her, he bow- 
ed to the party and turned to leave them. Mr. 
Bothwell detained him. 

‘*Am [ not to learn the name of him to whom 
I owe so measureless an obligation??? The 
young man still drew back. | 

‘*A mere act of duty,” he said, “can give lit- 
tle interest tothe name of a stranger;”’ and again 
bowing, he regained his former course by a cir- 
cuitous path round the intervening chasm, and 
without remounting disappeared. 

The following day Mr. Bothwell called to 
spend an hour with his friend Dunseath, and 
was received with even more than his wonted . 
benignity. 

‘* This visit,” he said, *‘is particularly wel- 
come. I would lay claim to your congratula- 
tions on the recent arrival of another guest.— 
Permit me to present to you my favourite ne- 
phew, Alfred Hallock.” 

A young man with a countenance of no ordi- 
nary interest advanced towards him, and Mr. | 
Bothwell beheld the gallant stranger of the pre- 
ceding day. | 

‘‘Ah!? he exclaimed, turning to Mr. Dun- 
seath, as he grasped the hand of his young ac- 
quaintance with the most animated pleasure, 
‘‘you do not know that we have already met— 
that but for him I might probably ere this have — 
been childless.” A brief explanation followed. 
‘* But,” said Mr. Bothwell, at length glancing 
at the right arm of Halleck, which was worn in 
a sling, ‘that arm was not yesterday carried 
thus; what is its meaning?” 

‘SA mere trifle,” he replied, somewhat hesi- 
tatingly; ‘‘a slight sprain occasioned by a sudden 
plunge of Miss Bothwell’s horse, as I seized the. 
reins.” 

But the entrance of the housekeeper with 
some emollient discovered the extent of the in- 
jury his delicacy would have veiled. His shoul- 
der had been badly dislocated, and was still 
highly inflamed and painful. The interest of 
Mr. Bothwell in the young man increased, and 
gratitude was rapidly ripening into esteem. 

‘*fs it long,” he enquired of Mr. Dunseath, 
since your nephew left England?’ His friend 
smiled. 


“Alfred,” be said, ‘thas never crossed the At- 
lantic. He is an American by birth, by paren- 
tage, and by educati6n.”” 

Mr. Bothwell was‘silent. In spite of preju- 
dice, circumstances now rendered young Hal- 
leck a pressed and favorite visitant at Bothwell 
house, and the strong prepossession already 
created in his favor was confirmed by subsequent 
interviews. The feeling of national superiority 
was suppressed from individual regard; and 
though Mr. Bothwell occasionally indulged a 
smile at the provincial peculiarities of his young 
friend, he was certainly well pleased when one 
of his English guests once ventured to address 
the colonist somewhat superciliously, to see him 
cowered beneath the rebuke of an eye whose 
sudden and withering severity none could have 


| endured. 
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“ His blood is all English,” he would say to 
Mr. Dunseath; ‘‘he should be sent over imme- 
diately; his talents only require a congenial soil 
to give them expansion.” 

“Let him grow with his country,” the minis- 
ter would reply. ‘* However in the shade, the 
scion of the wilderness gains nothing by a remo- 
val to cultivated grounds. The spot it springs 
from is best calculated to bring it to perfec- 
tion.” | 

Still the intimacy of the families met with no 
suspension, and Mr. Dunseath soon discovered 
that the manners of his nephew were assuming 
the deepened cast of some absorbing sentiment. 
It was easily traced to its source. 

‘Alfred,’ he said, ‘‘you must oppose the in- 
roads of a passion which will only render your 
heart a waste. As favourably as Mr. Rothwell 
regards you in every other light, he would illy 
brook you as an aspirant to the favour of Ma- 
rion,” | | 

But the counsel already came too late. Al- 

fred had been admitted into the family upon 
that familiar footing so favorable to the amalga- 
mation of kindred souls. He had set hours at 
the side of Marion, while her delicate fingers, 
passing like summer breezes over the chords of 
harmony, called forth sounds that seemed to 
have been chained in the magic spell for her 
touch alone. Ile had watched her countenance 
when she was free from the shackles of form 
and ceremony, and her eye waslighted up with 
the exciting visions of her own pure but fervid 
spirit. He had listened tothe low, rich mur- 
murs of her voice, or wandered with her in si- 
lence when the soft moonlight fell over her form 
likea silvery veil, and the hush of evening and 
all the thousand beautiful ascendants of creation 
were distilling their softening influence on his 
soul. Less familiar than his friend with the av- 
enues of the human heart, or the tokens of its 
inwasting fires, her father had seen all this 
without alarm. 


Among the frequent guests at his house, 
there was an English officer of distinction, 
from whose unequisocal admiration of Marion it 
was evident his visits were attracted by other 
views than those of friendship. Colonel More- 
land was of that class of beings so commonly 
considered as irresistible with the frailer sexi— 
Possessing a handsome person—a style of man- 
ners that is only to be acquired by mixing with 
the highest circles—his brow strung with the 
laurels of military glory, and his conversation 
gay, humorous and diversified, embracing a va- 
riety of spirit-stirring scenes and romantic and 
distant adventure,—Mr. Bothwell had never 
dreamed that woman could turn away from fa- 
scinations like these; much less that a being thus 
endowed could find a rival in the young Ameri- 
can, whose manners, though marked with the 
freedom of a high and frank spirit, bad all the 
simplicity which then characterised his race.— 
But he was ignorant that Marion was not to be 
judged by common rules, Her mind, embued 


with a gift of lofty and discriminating thought, | 
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required a richer and warmer light than the 
mere glitter of accomplishment. Jt was only in 
the communion of intellect, the study of a cha. 
racter strong in itself, and brilliant without t¢ 
flected splendor—glowing with the enthusiasm, 
not of complexional temperament, but exalted 
principle—whose aspirations embraced, not the 
pomp and parade of fame, but the more sublime 
and difficult, though less obtrusive, heights of 
virtue, that the deep affections of her nature 
could be called forth. 

These were the traits which her intercourse 
with Alfred Halleck had gradually revealed; and 
in her converse with him, the tinselled elo. 
quence, the elegant demeanor of the Colonel, 
were forgotten. 


The long series of oppression familiar to every 
American had at length reached its ultimatum. 
The total subversion of the rights of a neigh- 
boring province had now rung the knell of 
American freedom, and the sound had reached 
the remotest and quietest shades of the startled 
continent. It was now that the strength of 
Halleck’s character was developed—it was now 
that the simple provincial was seen rising like 
the hunted lion from his slumber; the energiesof 
his mind thrown into powerful action—the shac- 
kles which habit had imposed flung off, and his 
countenance impressed with intense determina 
tion, and lighted up with the expression of 
principle and feeling. Mr. Bothwell felt the 
sudden brilliance with which the youthful ps 
triot was invested, but with the political princi- 
ples that he himself cherished, he could only 
regard it asa meteor light that would set in two- 
fold darkness. And a revolution in the laws of 
nature could have scarcely astonished him more 
than when he heard the benevolent Dunseath 
not merely avowing the sentiments of his rebel 
nephew, but enforcing them from the pulpit, 
with all the eloquence of holy inspiration, and 
urging the oppressed colonist to resistance in 
the name of Jehovah! Dissenting opinions upon 
a point that was now to be decided by the 
dreadful arbitrement of blood, might no longet 
be discussed without bitterness. The confidence 
of friendship was shaken, and all intercourse 
between, the families was at last suspended. 


The provinces were rising, and Alfred with 
the first blast prepared to join his rallying coum 
trymen. On the eve of his departure a are 
impulse led him forth among those haunts whic 
he might perhaps visit no more. Oppressed iY 
a crowd of troubled thoughts, he unconscious 
took a path that led to the summit of a romantic 
eminence, where, attracted by the wildness 0 
the scenery it presented, he had often wander- 
ed witb Marion. Her image now rose belore 
him with all the distinctness of reality. It < 
some weeks since he had seen her. Repo! 
said she was soon to be united to Colonel gil 
land, and he had determined to think of a 
more. Why did the unbidden vision still . 
him? Why did the heated blood rush like vais 
through his feverish system as he thought o! 


rival? His rival!—had he made any pretension 
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tothe hand of Marion? Oh, nof Ere he. was 
yet conscious of the extent of that passion which 
was now rioting on his soul, the stern aspeet of 
her father had banished him from her presence. 
He reached the rock where they had stood te- 


| gether gazing on the lovely prospect below 


them, till the gorgeous clouds which lay piled 
up in flaming masses around the horizon had 


| faded away, one by one, into the grey of twi- 


light. That same sun-set glory again fell on the 
spot, and—was it imagination?—No! Marion 
herself again stood in a niche of the rock,—her. 
white garments streaming on the evening 
breeze, and her dark eye gleaming with an un- 
settled and melancholy lignt. Alfred struggled 
He approached her with respect, 
and strove to speak in measured terms of the 
privilege thus afforded him of bidding her fare- 
well. He talked of the impulse which called 
him hence, fe spoke of oppression, of wrong. 
He pointed to the wide extent of richly cultiva- 
ted country, where field, and orchard, and 
woodland, lay stretched out before them in the 
deep livery of summer, telling of a happy and 
virtuous people; and he would have asked if a 
land like this did not claim the defence of rights, 
acquired by the industry that had thus clothed 
it in beauty, but he met the eye of Marion, and 
all was forgotten. It were no easy task to de- 
fine the inexplicable communication of kindred 
natures, or to trace the rapid gradations by 
which hearts throbbing high and strong with 
youthful passion are finally mingled in unreserv- 
ed and perfect trust. A few moments only had 
passed since Alfred, believing that an insepara- 
ble barrier was placed between them, had met 
Marion with the firm resolve of bidding her fare- 
well, coldly, calmly, forever; and then burying 
lier image in the sealed places of his memory. 
What had changed his purpose? Marion had 
turned away in silence—her countenance was 
lid, yet he was now at her feet, pouring forth 
a flood of phrenzied eloquence the protesta- 
408 of an uncontrollable attachment. A new, 
wild, and tumultuous hepe had arisen: whence, 
Wiat was its source?—A mystery, an_ intelli- 
sthce that requires no sign. He was beloved 
 teturn, and what was the past, the future, to 
win? Now, now, when the low breathings of a 


pSictant avowal had at last’ confirmed tue be- 


Nidering conviction? What power had events 
“sta oeing thus assured of the highest boon 


“iatdesiny could bestow? Speedily, indeed, 


“ime the moment when their separation might 
¢ longer deferred, but the covenant of reci- 
Procal fidelity had softened its gloom. Was his 
Pittiotic devotion weakened by this covenant? 
totherwise. The affection of a being like 
eon was only calculated to strengthen the 
ot hie impulse; and in repairing to the standard 
he devoted himself to its defence, 
on ‘season or a campaign, but till the tre- 
Bali us struggle which awaited it should have 
terminated, 


The formal proposals of Colonel Moreland, 


it roused Marion from the languor 


which was left on her heart, and the unbounded 
astonishment of her father was excited by her 
decided rejection. What could it mean? Ma- 
rion, hitherto so gentle, so flexible, to become 
at once so determined, so immoveable! Could 
it be the effect of some other prepossession? A 
vague suspicion of the truth flashed over his 
mind, and the name of the handsome rebel half 
rose to his lips; but Marion anticipated the 
charge. She began a low but distinct avowal 
of her attachment, and though the blood seemed 
ready to burst through her burning cheek, she 
gave a minute account of her sg interview 
with Alfred, and her. vow never to become the 
wife of another. The fury of the elements could 
scarcely have exceeded that of her father. He 
interrupted her with the bitterest invectives, 
and threatened her with his eternal malediction 
if she did not immediately and formally revoke 
her engagement. This she mildly but firmly 
refused, ‘*Yet Ihave not,’ she said, ‘‘forgot 
ten the duty I owe my father; and though will 
enter into no bond which my heart rejects, I 
will assume none without his sanction.” Threat 
and entreaty were alike unavailing to shake her. 
resolve. 


Col. Moreland joined his regiment, and a long 


season of dreary gloom succeeded. The warm 


glow of affection which gives such lustre to the 
paternal domicil was clouded, and the smile of 


unutterable fondness which was wont to beam — 


on Marion had given place to the chilly aspect 
of unrelenting displeasure. She felt the bitter- 
ness of the change, but the exertion necessary 


to fulfil the various duties which a mind like hers” 


will find in the narrowest sphere, is to the lan- 
guid spirit what healthful exercise is to the 
languid frame. Marion still hovered around her 


cold, stern waste; and though her assiduous ten- 
derness was frequently spurned, it only mani- 
fested itself through some new medium. Other 
duties, too, occupied her mind. War had ob- 
structed the channels of domestic comfort. The 
husbandmaa was far from his fields—the instru- 
ments cf agriculture were converted to those of 
bloodshed; and the neighborhood lately so rich, 
so happy, now presented daily instances of mi- 
sery and want. Marion sought out the suffer- 
ers, un2 devoted herself to their relief. She 
was soon regarded asa sort of ministering angel 
among them, an? the deep odium attached to 
the political principles of herdather, was for her 
sake measureably suppressed. Information wag 
one day brought to her by a domestic, that a 
man lay apparently dying by the way side. Her 
father was out, and Marion herself accompanied 
her informant back to the spot where he lay. A 
provincial soldier, from whose emaciated form 
it was evident that he was suffering under the 
effects of recent illness, lay senseless on the 
ground, and a comrade terribly disfigured 
with scars, and whose head was still bound 
round with stained bandages, was anxio.isly 
striving to recover him. Shocked with th: si- 


tuation of these men, and unwilling to ircur tie 


father like the soft moon beam, embracing a — 
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displeasure of her father by having them brought | 
under his roof, Marion hesitated for a moment 
what course to pursue. At all events the rites 
of humanity were paramount to every other, and 
she returned to the house with a winged step 
to procure restoratives. Mr. Bothwell had that 
moment re-entered it; and trusting to the better 
impulses of a nature which, though unyielding, 
was still compassionate, she flew to him, and 
with all the pathos of strongly excited feeling, 
described the situation of the soldiers, and im- 
plored him to afford them a temporary asylum. 
But Marion had yet to learn that the ascendancy 
of stormy passion differs from that of madness 
only that it involves responsibility in its course. 
‘Fhe association existing in the mind of her fa- 
ther between the cause in which these unfortu- 
nate men had been engaged and the contemned 
Alfred, gave added bitterness to his national 
prejudices, and in a burst of rage he forbid the 
imploring girl to afford the most trifling assist- 
ance to the rebels, or to utter another syllable 
in their behalf. Appalled at the evidence of a 
hatred so unrelenting in its nature, Marion stood 
for a moment like one g&zing at the fall of the 
avalanche. ‘Ihe day was intensely hot; the 
flocks and herds stood panting under the thick 
branches of the shade tree; the skies hung over 
the scorched earth like a brazen canopy; but 
the dying soldier lay where not a tree or shrub 
flung its friendly shadow. She had promised 
relief—it was ere this momently expected.— 
Half distracted with the thought, she flung her- 
self at her father’s feet. | 

‘* No!” she exclaimed, embracing his knees, 
‘‘veu will not spurn me from you; you will for- 
give me, though I dare to disobey you; you, on 
whose knees I first learned the precepts of mer- 
cy, will you still persist in so stern an injunc- 
tion?” | 

Mr. Bothwell was silent. He pushed his child 
from him, and made an effort to rise; but his 
uverted eye encountered a new object, and its 
sternness changed. Directly before him hung the 
poitrait of his lamented wife, such as she was 
when he led her to the altar. It had been 
wrought with power. ‘The countenance hadall 
the unearthly beauty, the deep and holy tender- 
ness of the original; and the beaming eye seem- 
ed looking down upon him as from another 
sphere, where human passion had no sway. His 
yaze instinctively turned trom the picture tohis 
child, and the resemblance he had delighted to 
trace seemed to have acquired new force. 


“Go,” he at length said, in a subdued voice, 
“‘rive what directions you please. 
where there isso much crime, it is well perhaps 
that there are creatures like yourself, whose pe- 
culiar attribute is pity, and not justice.” 


The family domestics were not slow in obey- 


brought immediately to the house, and, together 
with his companion, received every attention 
that his situation required. He had merely 
fainted with weakness and fatigue, and was soon 
restored. Mr. Bothwell took no further note 


In a world. 


ing the impulse of Marion. The soldier was 
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of the matter, except to avoid his guests; and 
Marion, left to her own guidance, left nothing 
undone that could conduce to their comfort, till 
renewed health and strength enabled them to 
| pursue their way. 

Attached to agricultural pursuits, and nothing 
| doubting the speedy triumph of his country- 
/men, Mr. Bothwell would have gladly remained 
a quiet spectator of the conflict; but it had now 
assumed a more decided character, and the line 
of demarcation was necessarily drawn between 
the adherent of royalty and the votary of free. 
dom. He became subjected to personal danger, 
and felt the necessity of abandoning his domain, 
to which he was now attached by many a tie. 

‘¢ Marion,” he said one evening, as they se- 
parated for,the night, ‘*in a few hours I set off 
on a mission which will take me something more 
than a day’s journey hence, and on my return 
we must move immediately within the lines of 
our countrymen.” | 7 

Marion started. ‘* What, my father, are we 
to leave our home—the spot you have so fondly 
embellished, and which is consecrated by my 
mother’s ashes?’’ 

‘«‘ My safety requires it, Marion; but it will be 
only fora season. When the turbulent spirits 
around us are crushed we will return. A few 
battles more, and these insolent insurgents vill 
have ample employment to preserve their own 
persons.” 


A terrible conflict shook the heart of Marion. 
Her father and her lover arrayed against each 
other in deadly strife! How might she pray for 
them? How might she seek for strength in that 
deep trust which the soul finds by commending 
its hopes to heaven? What hope might she 
breathe for the issue of such a struggle? Yet 
Marion did pray. She implored for herself the 
guidance of the Most High in the path of duty, 


visitations, but against the waywardness of her 
own heart. | 


Three days passed away after the departure 
| of her father, and she was hourly expecting his 
return. Ag.tated with a thousand troubled 
thoughts, among which the image of Alfred, 
surrounded by thickening dangers, predomina: 
/ ted, she was suddenly roused from them by the 
| appearance of Alfred himseif. Aware that Mr. 
Bothwell would be driven for sefuge to the 
. British lines, he had obtained leave of absence 
for a few days in the hope of procuring a clam 
desiine interview with Marion, The absence ° 
her father, which he had just learned, favoured 
his views, and he now wildly, madly, implore 


every adverse claim. He urged it as the only 
means of preventing their eternal separation.— 
He appealed to her acknowledged tendernes 
with every argument that despair could sugge*’ 
or the most seductive eloquence could enforce: 
Hearts purified from the dross of common wil 

ling afford the deepest channels for that inn! : 
ble passion to which all are subject. Marion 
senses reeled before the high-wrought vision 


and support, not merely under His chastening | 


her to give him that title which would annul J 
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|} ed by anote from her father. 
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which her lover had conjuredup. She beheld | 


him waiting her reply with an intensity of emo- 


' tion that rendered every feature articulate; his 


cheek flushed, his eye beaming with an unnatu- 
ral brightness, and lifted to hers with the se- 
ductive appeal of unutterable tenderness; and 
she felt as if death were involved in her answer, 
Yet her principles had still the ascendant, and 


| with lips icy and bloodless as those of death, 


she repeated her determination never to bow at 
the hymeneal altar in defiance of paternal au- 
thority. 

An hour passed in deep but terrible commu- 
nion; such as 1s held with the parting soul onthe 
verge of eternity by its lingering mate. The 
last moment of the term allowed Alfred for ab- 
sence was expired, and even amid the delirious 
excitement of passionate love, the honor of the 
soldier usurped an imperious control. He tore 
himself away, and the farewell, embracing the 
whole of the existence which it rendered so 
joyless, was finally uttered. Marion remaingd 


| fixed to the spot where he left her ina sort of 


gloomy stupefaction, till she was at length rous- 
She opened it 
mechanically. The first word banished every 
other image. Mr. Bothwell had been arrested, 
and was now lodged in the jail of a neighboring 
county, in consequence of holding communica- 
tion with the enemy. He added some directions 
telative to the steps he wished her to take, but 
Marion heeded them not. The idea of her fa- 
ther confined as a common felon engrossed her 
whole perceptions. Her purpose was at once 
fixed, and in half an hour she was on her 
way to the place of his arrest. A _ rapid 
journey brought her there early on the morrow, 
and the domestic who accompanied her already 
pointed to a gloomy stone building which was 
his prison, Marion shuddered. A group of 


| armed men stood before it; and while yet she 


gazed, its massive door was opened, and a pri- 
soner brought forth, in whose tall and dignified 
lorm she distinguished her father. He was 
placed in their midst, and they moved off play- 
'ag'a march whose solemn, dead notes distinctly 
indicated some ‘‘fearful preparation.” | 


“Whither are they taking him?” shrieked 
Marion, with a vague perception of their pur- 
Pose; and a passing farmer, who had stopped to 
at the procession glanced carelessly towards 

“ They are going to hang him, I ’spose,’’ was 
the reply. tories are making sad work 
Of late,” the farmer continued muttering to 
himself; “this tampering with the British will 
Suon blow us up—it may be well enough to give 

*m a little hemp for their profit.”? 

But he was unheard by Marion. She had 
eng from the carriage, and rushing towards 
erfather, had broke the guard that surrounded 

im and fell senseless at his feet. However he 
mae have struggled with the fierce agonies of 
top and unsubdued spirit thus under help- 
ie urance, and the prospect of an ignominious 

“ath, Mr. Bothwell had till now remained ap- 
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parently unmoved. His countenance wore no 
expression save that of scorn, and he moved 
forward with a firm and haughty step. But the 
pride of the mightiest melts rapidly away before 
the holy affections of our nature. The unhappy 
parent now leant over his child in ungovernable 
anguish. He bent to raise her lifeless form to 
his heart—his hands were manacled—he strove 
to burst them, and every muscle seemed em- 
bued with a giant’s strength. But the effort was 
vain. His broad chest heaved with emotion, 
and he groaned aloud. | : 

‘¢ Bear her off,’”’ exclaimed the leader of the 
party to his men; ‘take her to the next house, 
and leave her withthe women. We must finish 
our work.” 

They approached her.—‘ Stand off!” ex- 
claimed the agonized Bothwell, “‘if ye are men, 
if ye are fathers.” 3 

‘‘ We are,”’ they replied; ‘‘and it is for this 

that you shall die. We will preserve for our 


children those rights that you are leagued 


against.” 

“‘Claim not the motives’”’—of the patriot, he 
would have said, but he suppressed the half- 
uttered reproach. Aware that these men, amid 
the anarchy of the times, had taken upon them- 
selves the office of dispensing life or death 
without the formalities of constituted authority, 


there was yet a possibility of moving them to 


mercy. ‘I have wealth,’? he added, glancing 
over the party, whose rugged countenances told 
of labor and privation—‘‘ It shall be yours, all, 
every thing; only grant me my life, for the sake 
of the helpless being who lies at my feet.” 


An exclamation of scorn broke from the whole 
group. Marion was already lifted in the brawny 
arms of a rough-favored man, whose brow was 
marked with a deep scar. She had begun to 
recover, and as the wind swept away her veil, 
she opened her eyes full ,on his stern features. 
Some new emotion had touched their hard ex- 
pression. His eye was riveted on hers, and still 
supporting her, with one knee on the ground, 
he took off her bonnet, and seemed pursuing 
the lines of her face with intense scrutiny. 

‘¢Simmons,” he said in alow voice toa sol- 
dier to whom he had given his gun, “don’t you 
know this poor girl?” 


The man started. Marion’s features were 
again settled in insensibility, but their peculiar- 
ly placid expression was little changed. 

Know her!’ repeated the man. ‘Yes, by 
the faith of my eyes.” And then raising both 
his person and his voice to an unusual height, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘I tell you what, comrades, this 
isan awkward scrape, after all. This young 
woman here once treated me with the kindness 
of anangel. Through her means I was taken 
from the road side, where I had given up todie, 
as my fellow soldier at the time, and who was 
little better than myself, can tell you. And we 
were both sheltered for some days, and taken 
all possible care of, I believe, under the roof of 
her own father here; and as for hanging him up 
after all this, I hope I may die by a British bay 
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-onet if I have any thing to do in the business,” 


‘mons, mentally contrasting the rich garb of her 
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‘‘And so may I,” rejoined the other. “These 
white hands here bound up my own wounds at 
that same time, and they shall never be lifted 
to Heaven against me if Ican helpit: I take it 
that the well wishes of a kind heart may do our 
cause more gcod than the evil designs of a trai- 
tor, if he is well watched, can do it harm.” | 

A warm and general altercation ensued, but 
it terminated in the reprieve of the prisoner.— 
The thongs which bound him were cut, and Ma- 
rion, whom the voice of her father, assuring her 
of his safety, had at length restored, was pressed 
convulsively to his heart. 

‘‘And must he be still a prisoner?” she asked, 
as the jail door was again unbarred for his re-ad- 
mission. 

‘Our duty to our country demands it.” 

‘Then I will be his companion.” 

‘Tt may not be,” said Mr. Bothwell, embra- 
cing her, as she clung yet closer to his side; 
‘‘but you can remain near me, and perhaps’— 

“ Yes,” rejoined the party, understanding his 
petitioning glance, she shall be permitted to vi- 
eit you,”:..- 

My own house is but a few paces distant, ”’ 
said one of the men who had interposed to save 
him; and thither Marion was conducted. The 
way had been already paved for her reception. 
The rustic but grateful family to whom she was 
presented, were familiar with the tale,—the 
kindness shown to the husband and the father; 
and a brief intimation of who the lovely stranger 
was, was sufficient to call forth their utmost ex- 
ertions to sooth and tranquillize her. A few 
hours restored her wonted calmness, 

“Can you still suffer me to remain with you as 
a boarder,’”’ she enquired, ‘while my father isa 
prisoner here?” | 

“Our lodging is so humble,” said Mrs. Sim- 


guest with the coarseness of her dwelling. 

‘¢ But there will be kind hearts round me,” re- 
plied Marion; and the arrangement was settled. 
Her days were now spent in her father’s prison. 
But months rolled away without bringing him 
any prospect of liberation; and as even the so- 
lace of filial tenderness became lost in the re- 
flection, that for his sake she was thus shut out 
from the common privileges of existence, his 
feitters wore gradually into his soul. 

‘¢ This must not be,”? he would say to Marion; 
“vour voung life must be no longer wasted 
within the walls of a prison. Its perfect solitude 
is far more endurable than the sacrifice of my 
child!” | 

But Marion was not to be shaken; and though 
an asylum was proffered her by several of the 
more wealthy families around her, she persisted 
in remaining the constant attendant of her fa- 
ther. Her character was, however, creating a 
strong solicitude in his behalf. Her piety, her 
gentleness, her beauty, had attracted observa- 
sion and awakened an interest in softening her 
fate. Her father was proffered his liberty upon 
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enter into the required compact. His long 
estranged friend, the Rev. Dunseath, visited 
him, and strove by every possible argument to 
change his determination; but he remained ip. 
flexible. Marion’s health was evidently failing, 
and many an eye looked on her rapidly fading 
form with painful interest. Mr. Bothwell’s 
heart was wrung with urutterable pangs, but hig 
spirit was still unbent. He was one night roused 
from a feverish slumber by a crash at his door. 
It was forced open—the murmur of several 
voices was heard, succeeded by the sound of 


tered. 

‘* Rise,’ he said, ‘fand follow me,” 

What would you have?’ asked Mr. Both. 

well. 

“Nothing, but to set you at liberty.” 

Almost believing himself in a dream, he in. 
stinctively obeyed. His guide strode on before 
him at no ordinary pace, till having reached the 
border of a wood he suddenly stopped. A horse, 
tied among the branches, was dimly seen by the 


ed it, and flinging the reins to the astonished 
Bothwell, exclaimed, ‘* Now take yourself off 
as speedily as possible.” 

‘‘T cannot go till I know to whose friend- 
ship” 

‘¢ Friendship has had little to do with your 
liberation.”’ 

‘* Who are you, then?” 

‘*No matter;—whoever I am, I abhor your 
principles, and had you stood alone, you might 
have lain in your jail till doomsday; but there is 
one who shared it with you to whom owe ever: 
lasting gratitude. Iam now one of a self insti- 
tuted company, whese business it is to scour the 
country and ferret out its skulking enemies; but 
I was once your neighbor—I was poor—a long 
train of sickness and misfortunes had swept away 
my little farm. I hada large family of mother. 
less children, and one, a boy of seven years, 
helpless from infancy. I was unable to bestow 
upon him the tenderness or attention bis situa. 
tion required; and when I saw him sitting me 
lancholy and alone, while other children were a 
play about him, and thought of her who usedi¢ 
keep him by her side, and form so many schemes 
to amuse him’”—the man’s voice grew tremu: 
lous—he paused—*I was employed to work 1 
your fields, and having no one to whose care ; 
could willingly entrust my crippled boy, I usec 
to take him with me; and he would sit the live: 
long day braiding grass and straw, or weavilf 
flowers. Your daughter noticed him; and she 
would take him away for hours; and at last be 
told me, with glistening eyes, that he bad learn- 
ed to read.—Yes, the daughter of the man who 
would have scorned to know his labourer aW?) 
from his work, had spent hours and days | 
teaching my poor helpless child, whom ] hac 
no means of instructing. And, oh! what asvere 
of comfort it opened to him; and when he wow’ 


condition of his future neutrality; but neither 


bring the fine books she had given him, [us 


his principles nor his pride would suffer him to 


retreating footsteps, and then a single man en. . 
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pale face would light up so,—but I detain 
you. Go! you are but one man; you can do us 
little harm. There isno one who knows Ma- 
rion Bothwell but will be glad of your escape. 
1 found no difficulty in getting assistance to 
break your jail. Those who may pursue will 
not recognize you. Your horse is a fleet one; 
he is your own, he was taken from your own 
stables. Here is money—away.” 

‘Noble American! would to God yourself and 
contrymen were engaged in a better cause.— 
With hearts thus alive to better sentiments, why 
will you bring upon yourselves the ruin with 
which this war must terminate?” 

“Give yourself no uneasiness for us—be satis- 
fied that you have a chance of living to see the 
result. If you have aught of message for Ma- 
rion, { will deliver it.” 

“Tell her that I wish her immediately to seek 
thatasylum with our Quaker friend, which he 
has so repeatedly proffered.” | 


When Marion rose the following morning, a 
hasty scroll announcing her father’s escape, to- 
gether with this brief message, lay in her win- 
dow. The friend alluded to was an English 
gentieman living near New York, who, since 
Mr. Bothwell’s imprisonment, had frequently 
solicited her to accept a home in his family.— 
Marion no longer hesitated to comply. Shetook 
a grateful leave of the humble family, whose 
uniform kindness had been a balm to her sor- 
rows; and after a Journey which afforded no in- 
cident was established an inmate of the quiet do- 
micil, around which a peaceful religion had 
drawn a charmed and separating line from the 
tunults of war. Her perturbed and agitated 
heart soon partook of the holy calm which ho- 


vers, like an abiding Sabbath hush, with a per- 


vacing influence in the dwelling of the Quaker, 
and her health was rapidly restored. Her tran- 
quility, however, was of short duration. The 
commanding officer of a British foraging party, 
who halted near the house, appeared suddenly 
before her, and she was once more in the arms 
ofher father, His purpose was briefly explain- 
ed. He had come to bear her away, and a hasty 
farewell was allthat was permitted her. As she 
was led to the vehicle intended for her convey- 
ance, amid the gleaming ranks of a proud and 
well appointed escort, her eye was struck with 
the contrast they afforded to the suffering and 
destitute bands whom she had occasionally seen 
reduced to the extreme of human wretched- 
or They were at length within view of the 
“ape lines, and Mr. Bothwell pointed to the 
Rlittering legions, whose numbers, stretched 
out in the rich light of a setting sun, were ren- 
ie imposing by the sheen of po- 
‘e arms and gilded harnessing—the glare of 
Pendid uniforms, and all those gorgeous trap- 
ma which make up ‘the pomp, pride, and 
Cumstance” of war. 
; a little. time,” said her father, with a look 
"lumph, as he glanced over the dazzling ar- 


4) “and we may make the tour of these rebel 
Provinces without guard.?? 
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‘©*Tis a fearful odds, indeed,” thought Ma- 
rion, as her imagination at once reverted to the 
American army, whose winter marches had been 
marked with the blood of the half-naked and 
barefooted soldiery; ‘ but surely it must be a 
just cause that thus nerves them to the despe- 
rate conflict.” | 

Marion was now ushered into acircle of bound- 
less gaiety. She was surrounded with all the 
splendid pageantry, the seductive amusements, 
with whicha gallant army, quartered in a rich 
city-—flushed with its easy conquest, and reck- 
less of the future as the dramatis persone of 
some tragic pantomime, whiled away the inter- 
vals of inaction. Amid these scenes, too, she 
moved the object of general attraction;—the 
voice of flattery was on her ear, and gay and 
chivalrous forms were at her feet. Butif these 
things wrought any change in the heart of Ma- 
rion, it was to render yet more intense her still 
cherished affection for him whom,in her sleepin 
and waking dreams, she beheld struggling with 
the horrors of war without its adventitious ex- 
citements. _ 

Her loveliness was not of that cast which calls 
forth the mere admiration of the moment: many 
a heart felt its influence, and among the aspi- 
rants to her hand, Colonel Moreland, bearing 
fresh laurels, again appeared; and again her re- 
jection threw a cloud over the countenance of 
her father. But it was now of sorrow rather 
than anger. His feelings towards Marion were 
changed. His tenderness was mingled with a 
trust—a deep sense of her virtues, which would 
no longer suffer him to attempt the exercise of 
an arbitrary control. But when he found that 
equally splendid offers were repeatedly reject- 
ed, he ventured to expostulate. 


‘Tell me, Marion, whence this strange insen- 
sibility proceeds. Is it possible that you still 
cherish the unworthy attachment’’——Marion 
lifted her calm eye to his face.—** Unworthy!” 
she repeated: ‘* what is there of worth in the 
characters my father approves that is wanting in 
Alfred Halleck’s?” Mr. Bothwell was silent.— 
‘‘Yet hear me, my dear sir, and do not look thus 
coldly on your child. While I have life, I shall 
indeed cherish his memory with sentiments that 
would render me criminal as the wife of ano- 
ther. But do not suppose I have a thought or 
hope of becoming his. When we last met there 
was no eye upon us but Heaven’s—no earthly 
being near us with authority to enforce our se- 

aration; yet my promise to my father was not 
orgotten, and we bade each other an everlast- 
ing farewell—a farewell that was more dreadful 
to my heart than the pang which will still itfor — 
ever.” 


Marion’s countenance had become,agitated, 
but the next moment it was quietly lifted in de- 
votional thankfulness to the Power that had 
then supported her; for she recollected, that, 
had she listened to the solicitations of her lover, 
for her immediate flight, the execution of her 
father would have been consummated. Mr. 
‘Bothwell drew her silently towards him, and 
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kissed her cold cheek.’: He would have given | 
worlds at that moment to have rendered her 
happy. ‘‘If,” thought he, as he marked the 
traces of inward struggle which shaded her soft 
features—“if Alfred Halleck would abandon this 
mad contest.” He rose precipitately and left 
the room, The young insurgent was at this time 
& prisoner in the city, and though Mr. Bothwell 
had till now purposely avoided him, he suddenly 
determined to seek an immediate interview. 

**If he will but listen to reason Marion shall 
be his,and ere this he must surely be satisfied 
that he is wasting his life in an unavailing strife.” 
Thas musing, he reached the quarters assigned 
the American captives, and Captain Halleck was 
before him. His appearance afforded an im- 
pressive commentary on the sufferings to which 
he was subjected. His full and fine form was 
_ attenuated, the rich coloring of his cheek gone, 
his eye sunken, and the crisped and glossy hair 
that clustered round: his capacious brow hun 
damp and heavy over his ashy temples. Still his 
countenance retained an expression of firmness, 
of steadfast and undeviating purpose—the seal 
of aspirit that death only could subdue; and for 
a moment the aristocratic Bothwell stood before 
the captive provincial disconcerted and awe- 
struck. Recovering himself, however, with some 
little effort, he soon opened the object of his 
visit. He regretted in the most flattering terms 
that energies like his should be squandered in a 
struggle which, to say nothing of its justice, 
must prove ineffectual. Not merely pardon and 
an exemption from inevitable ruin, but wealth 
and high advancement would be the reward of 
a return to his legitimate fealty. Deep, bitter, 
- burning scorn curled the lip of Halleck as he 
spoke. His eye literally flashed, and his whole 
frame, sinking as it was with the weakness of 
disease, seemed dilated and breathing with 
power. 


‘. knew not,” he said, *‘that the rules of civi- | 
lized warfare subjected a prisoner to insult; and } 


if this be the purport of your visit, I may at least 
be spared the trouble of reply.” 


Mr. Bothwell attempted some justification, but 
Halleck turning abruptly away, declined all fur- 
ther parley, and the former stood some moments 
silently contemplating the faded form on which 
the mastery of mind could still impress sointense 
an expression. 

‘¢ Were he directed by proper views he would 
indeed be worthy of Marion;” and this senti- 
ment yet urged him to further exertion. ‘‘If 
you knew,’”’ he began, in a hesitating manner, 
“that I have been prompted to this visit by the 
friendship of one—in short, that my wish to ren- 
der my child happy”’——-The mounted blood 
again fled the cheek of Halleck; the soldier be- 
came merged in the lover, and staggering back, 
he exclaimed, ‘*Tell me at once if Marion yet 
takes any interest in my fate!” 

“She does, and if you could be prevailed 


upon”—The young officer recovered. ; 
-$* Did Marion commission you to make this 
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degrading proposal? Would she accept a traitor 


| “It belongs to government, I believe, sit.” . 


to his country? If so, though her affection other. 
wise would be priceless to me as my hopes of 
heaven, I would cast it from me. Know you 
not,” he continued, pointing to a group of squa. 
lid and miserable looking wretches, many of 
whom were evidently hastening to that prison 
from which no earthly power could ransom 
them, “that the lowest, the vilest of these men, 
at whose sufferings, since we have been your 
prisoners, humanity would stand aghast, would 
spurn the offer of all the wealth that is arrayed 
against their country as the price of their desert. 

‘* | have been mistaken in the American cha- 
racter,”’ exclaimed Mr. Bothwell, as he returned 
slowly homeward; and for the first time he was 
half convinced of the justness of the American 
cause. Yet, poor fellows,” he added, “these 
high toned sentiments must be speedily damp- 
ened, and they themselves swept away in the 
tide of our overwhelming victory.” | 


From that moment he carefully forbore every 
subject that could probe the heart of his child, 
and seasons went and came without bringing 
aught of incident to changejthe joyless hue of 
her existence. Captain Halleck had been ex- 
changed, and it was five years after the inter- 
view we have related ere they again met. It 
was then at Yorktown; and the young American 
stood at the head of his band among’ the ranks 
which were drawn up to receive the memorable 
surrender which formed the closing scene of the 
long and doubtful struggle. America was free; 
and the haughty power which had successively 
humbled France and Spain, had bent to the arm 
of provincial might. 


A year afterwards, and while his subdued 
countrymen were preparing for their final em- 
barkation, Mr. Bothwell, yielding to the influ- 
ence of powerful recollections, went to visit the 
estate which his loyalty had forfeited. It was 
but little changed, and he could not wander an J 
alien and an intruder over scenes which he had 
once regarded so fondly without the most pain- 
fulemotions. What were the purposes of man, 
his cherished enjoyments, his anticipations of 
the future? What was the pride of nations, the 
distinction of name? ‘Thus musing he reached 
the grave of his wife. The young willow he had 
planted beside it was full grown, and its long, 
streaming branches threw a waving shadow, like 
a veil of mourning, far over the spot. There § 
were still traces of care—the care of some spitit| 
yet cherishing a fond remembrance of the slum- 
berer there round the grave. Even the violets § 
which Marion had scattered over it, they seel™ 
ed to have remained and blossomed there, ° 
were these planted by another hand? As Mr. 
Bothwell stood gazing on the spot, a lad of some 
fifteen years old, who had been reclining ,undet 
the shadow of the willow with a book in his 
hand, arose on crutches, and was moving away: 

“Can you tell me,” said Mr. Bothwell, who 
had not before observed him, “who is the ownet 
of this estate?” 
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And who occupies 


of « The house is at present unoccupied, but the 
rr fells are rented out, and my father works one 
a of them.” 
of « Who is your father??? The boy named him. 
on “Was he sometimes employed as a labourer on 
m this estate by the former owner, before it was 
confiscated?” 
yur ‘Aye, many & day, sir,’? 
ald «And are you the little boy,” enquired Mr. 
ed Bothwell, glancing with the liveliest interest 
rt» HB over the disfigured limbs of his young inform- 
ant, “whom he used to bring with him when he 
ha- came to work?”’ | 
ned “Tam.” 3 
vas ‘Do you still remember Marion Bothwell?” 
can ‘Remember her! Ah, sir, if you knew”?—— 
ese “ What?” 
np- “How many hours I have set with her in this 
the MM very spot, beside this grave, while she first 
taught me to read, and would hear me repeat 
rery the prayers my own dead mother had taught me. 
ild, But for her I must still have been a burden to 
ing my poor father, who is well nigh wora out with 
c of the war; but I shall now be soon able to keepa 
ex small school, and can earn my own bread. No, 
ter- sir, [can never forget her; and it is for her sake 
a that I often come here to see that the weeds she 
ican used to pluck so carefully are still kept away.” 
anks Mr. Bothwell was deeply affected, and as the 
rable hoy turned away he drew forth his purse, but his 
f the eye at that moment caught a view of the high 
free; road, and the intended donation, with the unfor- 
ely tunate object of it, were alike forgotten. A 
; arm horseman, in the American uniform, was slowly 
passing, and his riveted gaze and abstracted 
dued manner indicated some strong interest in the 
en scenes which he surveyed. ‘They instantly re- 
nflue cognized each other, and Captain Halleck 
++ the sprung from his horse and approached. 
+ wel “Must we still meet as enemies?’’ he exclaim- 
os on ed, extending his hand; but the subdued Both- 
e had well grasped it with fervour, and some moments 
pain ofsilent emotion succeeded. ‘* You are alone,” 
ale wid Halleck, at length: ‘‘may I ask for her who 
ons of om one the presiding influence among these 
he launts?? 
“ Marion,” replied Mr. Bothwell, ‘only awaits 
he had my return to New York to abandon forever a 
Jong, hid that has afforded her little of happiness.” 
w, like “gy she still—still yours, or has she assum- 
‘here 
pit She is still unmarried,’’ said the other; and 
slum: aglow, like a flood of sunshine poured suddenly 
violets ty troubled sky, lighted up Halleck’s fea- 
seem ures, | 
a or “Tell me then, dearest sir, if I may not yet 
As Mr. fm “SPE to happiness? Will you still withhold 
of some yoursanction from an affection which has sur- 
undet hope, and endured time, and separation, 
in his) and change??? 
away: “You ask me,” answered the agitated Both- 
who vell, resign all that now binds me to life. 
» ownet fmm 1°U Would hardly abandon the country you have 


‘ofaithfully defended to follow us to a foreign 
| hme,” 
? 
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‘*And why abandon it yourself? This spot, 
these scenes, were once dear to you. They 
may, they shall be restored. I have some 
influence with our government, and a repre- 
sentation of the peculiar circumstances by which 
you were influenced will procure their restitu- 
tion. My uncle’s interest, also, in your behalf,’’ 

‘*Let us see Mr. Dunseath,” was the reply; 
‘‘and then return with me to Marion, and she 
shall decide.” 

Shall we follow them to hear that decision— 
or shall we pass on to the moment, whichin the 
course of a few short months actually arrived— 
when the no longer prejudiced Bothwell, finally 
reinstated in his beloved estate, andsurrounded | 
by his American neighbours, pronounced the 
deep paternal benediction, the bridal blessing, 
which hallowed the long and faithful attachment 
of his child—when the Rev. Dunseath lifted his 
hands to heaven in fervid prayer for the united | 
objects of his dearest earthly regard? When> 
the farmer who had forced the prison doors of | 
tue *‘loyalist,” and who had received an ample 
reward from his now unfettered hand, partook 
of the festivities; and the pensive face of the 
young cripple beamed with joy, that his early 
benefactress was restored to the scenes where 
he had so gratefully cherished her memory? | 

| | J. L. D. 
THE BLACK FERRY. 

By John Galt, Esq. F. 8. A. &c. Author of “Lawrie Todd,” 

“Annals of the Parish,’’&c. | 
* * * I was then returning from m 
first session at College. ‘The weather had for 
some time before been, uncommonly wet, every 
brook and stream was swoollen far beyond its 
banks, the meadows were flooded, and the riv- 
er itself was increased to a raging Hellespont, - 
insomuch that the ferry was only practicable for 
an hour before and after high tide. us 

The day was showery and stormy, by which I 
was detained at the inn until late in the after- 
noon, so that it was dark before I reached the 
ferry house, andthe tide did not serve for safe 
crossing until midnight. 1 was therefore oblig- 
ed to sit by the fire and wait the time, a circum- 
stance which gave me some uneasiness, for the fer- 
ryman was old and infirm, and Dick, his son, who 
usually attended the boat during the night, hap- 
pened to be then absent, the day having been 
such that it was not expected any travellers 
would seek to pass over that night. 

The presence of Dick was not however abso- 
lutely necessary, for the boat swung from side 
to side by a rope anchored in the middle of the 
stream, and, on account of the strong current, 
another rope had been stretched across, by which 
passengers could draw themselves over without 
assistance, an easy task to those who had the 
sleight of it, but it was not so to me, who still 
wore my arm in a sling. 

While sitting at the fire side conversing with 
the ferryman and his wife, a smart, good look- 


| ing country lad, with a recruit’s cockade in his 
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occasion, 


hat, came in, accompanied by a young woman, 
who was far advanced in pregnancy. They 
were told the state of the ferry, and that un- 
less the recruit undertook to conduct the 
boat himself, they must wait the return of Dick. 
They had been only that day married, and 
were on their way to juin a detachment of the 
regiment in which Ralph Nocton, as the recruit 
was called, had that evening enlisted, the par- 
ish officers having obliged him ¥0 marry the girl. 
—Whatever might have been their former love 
and intimacy, they were not many minutes in 


the house when he became sullen and morose 


towards her; nor was she more amiable towards 
him. He said little, but he often looked at her 


with an indignant eye; as she reproached him 


for having rashly enlisted, to abandon her and 
his unborn baby, assuring him that she would 
never part from him while life and power lasted. 

Though it would not be denied that she pos- 
sessed both beauty and an attractive person, 


there was yet a silly vixen humour about her ill 


calculated to conciliate. I did not therefore 
wonder to hear that Nocton had married her 
with reluctance; I only regretted that the parish 
officers were so inaccessible to commiseration, 
and so void of conscience, as to be guilty of ren- 
dering the poor fellow miserable for life, to avert 
the hazard of the child becoming a burden on the 
‘parish. 

The ferryman and his wife endeavoring to re- 
concile them to their lot; and the recruit, who 
appeared to be naturally reckless and generous, 
seemed willing to be appeased; but his weak 
companion was capriciousand pettish. On one 
when a sudden shower beat hard 
against the window, she cried out, with little re- 
gard to decorum, that she would go no further 
that night. 

‘You may do as you please, Mary Blake,’ 
said Nocton, ‘but goI must, for the detachment 
marches to-morrow morning. It was only to 


give you time to prepare ‘o come with me, that 


the Captain consented to let me remain so late 


gn the town.’ 


She, however, only remonstrated bitterly at 
his cruelty in forcing her to travel in her condi- 
tion in such weather. Nocton refused to listen 
to her, but told her somewhat doggedly, more 
so than was consistent with the habitual cheer- 
ful cast of his physiognomy, ‘ that although he 
had been ruined by her, he trusted she had not 
yet the power to make hima deserter.’ He then 
went out and remained some time alone. When 
he returned, his appearance was surprisingly 
changed; his face was of an ashy paleness; his 
eyes bright, febrile, and eager, and his lip quiv- 
ered as he said, 

‘Come, Mary, I can’t wait no longer; the boat 
is ready, the river is not so wild, and the rain is 
over.” 

In vajn she protested: he was firm; and she had 
no option but either to go or to be left behind. 
The old ferryman accompanied them to the 
boat, saw them embark, and gave the re- 
cruit some instructions how to manage the ropes 
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as it was still rather early in the tide. Qn y, 
turning into the house, he remarked facetioysi 
to his wife, Y 

‘I can never see why young men should by 
always blamed, and all pity reserved for t) , 
damsels.’ 

At this moment a rattling shower of rain ang 
hail burst liké a platoon of small shot. on the 
window, and a vivid flash of lightning was fo}. 
lowed by one of the. most tremendous peals of 
thunder I have ever heard. 

‘ Hark,’ cried the old woman, starting, « was 

not that a shriek?’ 

We listened, but the cry was not repeated; we 
rushed to the door, but no other sound was heard 
than the raging of the river, and the roar of the 
sea-waves breaking on the bar. 

Dick soon after came home, and the boat 
having swung back to her station, I embarked 
with him, and reached the opposite inn, where 
[soon went to bed. Scarcely had [ laid my 
head onthe pillow when a sudden inxexplicable 
terror fell upon me, shook with an unknown 
horror; { was, as it were, conscious that some 
invisible being was hovering beside me, and 
could hardly muster fortitude enough to refrain 
from rousing the house. At last I fell asleep, 
strange dreams and vague fears scared me awake, 
and in them were dreadful images of a soldier 
murdering a female, and open graves, and gib- 
bet irons swinging in the wind. My remem. 
brance has no parallel to such another night. 

In the morning the cloud on my spirit was 
gone, and I rose at my accustomed hour and 
cheerfully resumed my journey. It was a bright 
morning, all things were glittering and {resi 
in the rising sun, the recruit and his damsel 
were entirely forgotten, and 1 thought no niore 
of them. 

But when the night returned next year, I was 
seized with an unaccountable dejection it weigh- 
ed me down; tried to shake it off, but wasun- 
able; the mind was diseased, and could no more 
by resolution shake off its discomfort, than the 
body by activity can repel a fever. | retired to 
my bed greatly depressed, but nevertheless, fell 
asleep. At midnight, however, I was summon- 
ed to awake by a hideous and undefinable ter- 
ror; it was the same vague consciousness of 
some invisible visitor being near, that I had once 
before experienced, as I have described, and 
again recollected Nocton and Mary Blake !". 
the same instant; I saw, for I cannot now be 
lieve that it was less than apparitional, the un’ 
happy pair reproaching one another. As 
looked, questioning the integrity of my sight» 
the wretched bride turned round and looked 
me. How shall I express my horror, when, for 
the ruddy beauty she once possessed, I behe F 
the charnal visage of a scull; I started up aie 
cried aloud with such alarming vehemence, tha 
the whole inmates of the house, with lights 
their hands, were instantly in the room; shame 


would not let me tell what I had seen, and en: | 


deavouring to laugh, I accused the nightmare ° 
‘the disturbance, 
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en the west coast. I was living in a boarding 
house with several strangers, among them was 
a tall pale German gentleman, of a grave, im- 


" pressive physiognomy. He was the most intel- 
ligent and shrewdest observer I have ever met 
: with, and he had, to a singular degree, the gift 


ofa discerning spirit. In the morning when we 
rose from the breakfast table, he took me by 
the arm, and led me out upon the lawn in 
front of the house, and when we were at some 
distance from the rest of the company, said, 
‘Excuse me, Sir, for I must ask an imperti- 


ie nent question. Wage it indeed the dream or the 
he nightmare that alarmed you last night?’ 

‘Ihave no objection to answer you freely; 
oat fame Dut tell me first, why you ask me such a ques- 
es ‘Itis but reasonable. I had a friend who was 
my fa a painter, none ever possessed an imagination 
bie HE which discerned better how nature in her mys- 


teries should appear. 
the scene of Brutus when his evil genius sum- 
moned him to Philippi, and strange to tell, you 
bear some resemblance to the painted Brutus. — 
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This happened while I was at a watering place | 


One of his pictures was_ 


ecp, Ma When, with the others, I broke into your room 
ake, last night, you looked so like the Brutus in his 
diet HM picture, taat [ could have sworn you were amaz- 
gib- Zim 6d with the vision of a ghost.’ 
\emn- I then related to him, what I have now done 
t. to you. 
was ‘Tt is wonderful,’ said he, ‘what inconceiva- 
and im ble sympathy hath linked you to the fate of these 
right Mm unhappy persons. There is something more in 
res HM this renewed visitation than the phantasma of a 
msel dream,’ 
pore The remark smote me with an uncomfortable 
sensation of dread, and for a short time my flesh 
| was crawled as it were, upon my bones. But the im- 
igh: HMM pression soon wore off, and was again entirely 
more When the anniversary again returned, I was 
1 the MAM eeized with the same heaviness and objectless 
ed 0 MMM horror of mind; it hung upon me with bodings 
;, fell MAM and auguries until I went to bed, and then after 
imon- Ra My first sleep, L was a third time aroused by 
another fit of the same inscrutable panic. On 
ss of MM this occasion, however, the vision was different. 
once MAI beheld only Nocton, pale and wounded, 
and | Miistretched on a bed, and on the coverlet lay a 
’ te: pur of new epauletts, as if just unfolded from a 


paper, 


‘* For seven years I was thus annually afflicted. 
AS he vision in each was different, but I saw no 
- more of Mary Blake. On the fourth occasion I 
ed bi beheld Nocton sitting in the uniform of an aid- 
*camp at a table, with the customary tokens 


of Conviviality before him, it was only a part of 
‘8cene, such as one beholds in’a mirror. 
On the fifth Occasion, 


sa a ding, sword in hand, the ramparts of a bat. 
sun was sitting behind him, and the 
off Suadows and forms of a strange land, with the 


“omes and 


in wid pagodas of an oriental country, lay 


@ extent around; it was as a picture but 
“more wide than painting can exhibit. 
36 
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On the sixth time, he appeared again stretch. 
ed u a.couch! his complexion'was sallow, 
not from wounds, but disease, and there appear- 
ed at his bedside the figure of a general officer, 
with a star on his breast, with whose conversa- 
tion he appeared pleased, though languid. 

But on the seventh and last occasion, on 
which the horrors of the visions were repeated, 
I saw him on horseback in a field of battle; and 
while I looked at him, he was struck on the 
face by a sabre, and the blood flowed down upon 
his regimentals, 

Years passed after this, during which I had 
none of these dismal exhibitions. My mind and 
memory resumed their healthful tone. I recol- — 
lected, within these intervening yeats of obli- 
vion, Nocton and Mary Blake, occasionally, as 
one thinks of things past, and I told my friends 
of the curious periodical returns of the visita- 
tions to me as remarkable metaphysical pheno- 
mena. By an odd coincidence, it so happened 
that my German friend was always present when 
I related my dreams. He in the intervals some- 
times spoke to me of them, but my answers 
were vague, for my reminiscences were imper- 
fect. It was not so with him. All I told he dis- 
tinctly recorded and preserved in a book, where- 
in he wrote down the minutest thing that I had 
witnessed in my visions. I do not mention his 
name, because he is a modest and retiring man, 
in bad health, and who has long sequestered 
himself from company. His rank, however, is 
so distinguished that his name could not be 
stated without the hazard of exposing him to 
impertinent curiosity. But to proceed. 


Exactly fourteen years—twice seven it was— 
I remember well, because the first seven I had 
been haunted as I have described, and for the 
other seven I had been placed in my living. At 
the end of this period of fourteen years, my Ger- 
man friend paid me a visit here. He came in 
the forenoon, and we spent an agreeable day 
togethcr, for he was a man of much recondite 
knowledge. I have seen none so wonderfully 
possessed of all sorts of occult learning. 

‘He was an astrologer of the true kind, for in 
him it was not a pretence, but a science; he 
scorned horoscopes and fortune-tellers with the 
just derision of a philosopher, but he had a beau- 
tiful conception of the reciprocal dependencies 
of nature. He affected not to penetrate to 
causes, but he spoke of effects with a luminous 
and religious eloquence. He described to me how 
the tides followed the phases of the moon; but 
he denied the Newtonian notion that they were 
caused by the progression of the lunar changes. 
He explained to me that when the sun entered 
Aries, and the other signs of the Zodiac, how 


| 


| his progression could be traced on this earth by 
he appeared to be as- 


the development of plants and flowers, and the 
passions, diseases, and affections of animals and 
man; but that the stars were more than the ce- 
lestial signs of these terrestrial phenomena, he 
ridiculed as the conceptions of insane theory. 
His learning in the curious art of alehymy was 


| equally sublime. He laughed at the fancy of 
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an immortal elixir, and his notion of the mytho- 
logy of the philosopher’s stone was the very es- 
sence and spirituality of ethics. The elixir of 
immortality he described to me as an allegory, 
which, from its component parts, emblems of 
talents and virtues, only showed that persever- 
ance, industry, good-will, and a gift from God, 
were the requisite ingredients necessary to ob- 
tain renown. 
pher’s stone was still more beautiful. He refer- 
red to the writings of the Rosicrucians, whose 
secrets were couched in artificial symbols, to 
prove that the sages of that sect were not the 
fools that the less wise of late days would re- 
present them. The self-denial, the patience, 
the humility, the trusting in God, the treasur- 
ing of time by lamp and calculation which the 
venerable alchymists recommended, he used to 
say, were only the elements which constitute 
the conduct of the youth that would attain to 
riches and honor, and those different stages 
which are illuminated in the alchymical volumes 
as descriptive of stages in the process of making 
the stone, were but hieroglyphical devices to 
explain the effects of well applied human virtue 
and industry. 


To me it was amazing to what clear simplici- 
ty he reduced all things and on what a variety 
of subjects his bright and splendid fancy threw 
a fair and affecting light. All these demi- 
sciences—physiognomy—palmistry—-scaleology, 
&c. even magic and witchcraft, obtained from 


his interpretations a philosophical credibility. 


In disquisitions on these subjects we spent the 
anniversary. He'had by them enlarged the pe- 
riphery of my comprehension; he had added to 
my knowledge, and inspired me with a profound- 
er respect for himself. 

He was an accomplished musician, in the re- 
motest, if | may use the expression, depths of 
His performance on the piano forte 
was simple, heavy, and, and seemingly the la- 
bour of an unpractised hand, but his expression 
was beyond all epithet exquisite and solemn; his 


airs were grave, devotional, and pathetic; con- 


sisting of the simplest harmonic combinations; 
but they were wonderful; every note was a 
portion of an invocation; every melody the 
voice of a passion or a feeling supplied with elo- 
cution. 

We had spent the day in the fields, where he 
illustrated his astrological opinions by appeals 
to plants and leaves, and flowers, and other at- 
tributes of the season, with such delightful per- 
spicuity that no time can efface from the regis- 
try of my memory the substance of his discourse. 
In the evening he delighted me with his mi- 
raculous music, and, as the night advanced, I 
was almost persuaded that he was one of those 
extraordinary men who are said sometimes to 
acquire communion with spirits and dominion 
ever demons. 

Just as we were about to sit down to our 
fragal Supper, literary or philosophically so, as 
if it had been served for Zeno himself, Dick, the 
son of the old ferryman, who by this time was 


His knowledge of the philoso-| 
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some years dead, came to the door, and rétynest 


ed to speak with me in private. Of course | 
obeyed, when he informed me that he had 
brought across the ferry that night, a gentleman 
officer, froma far country, who was in bad 
health, and whom the could not accommodate 
properly in the ferry house. 


‘ The inn,’ said Dick, ‘is too far off, for he 
is lame, and has an open wound in his thigh, — 
I have, therefore, ventured to bring him here, 
sure that you will be glad to give him a bed for 
the night. His servant tells me that he was 
esteemed the bravest officer in all the service in 
the Mysore of India. 

It was impossible to resist this appeal. | 
went to the door where the gentleman was 


waiting, and with true heartedness expressed 


how great my satisfaction would be if my house 
could affotd him any comfort. 

I took him in with me where my German 
friend was sitting. I wae much pleased with 
the gentleness and unaffected simplicity of his 
manners. 

He was a handsome, middle aged man—his 
person was robust and well formed—his fea. 
tures had been originally handsome, but they 
were disfigured by a scar which had materially 
changed theirsymmetry. His conversationwas 
not distinguished by any remarkable intelligence, 
but after the high intellectual excitement 
which I had enjoyed all day with my philo- 
sophical companion, it was agreeable and gen- 
tlemanly. 

Several times during supper, something came 
across my inind as if 1 had seen him before, but 
I could neither recollect when nor where; and I 
observed more than once he looked at me as if 
under the influer ce of some research in his memo- 
ry. At last I observed that hiseyes were dimmed 
with tears, which assured me that he recollect- 
edme. But I considered it a duty of hospitali- 
ty not to inquire aught concerning him more 
than he was pleased to tell himself. 

In the mean time my German friend, I per- 
ceived, was watching us both, but suddenly he 
ceased to be interested, and appeared absorbed 
in thought, while good manners required me to 
make some efforts to entertain my guest. This 
led on to some inquiry concerning the scene of 


his services and he told us that he had been ma- 3m 


ny years in India. 

‘On this day eight years ago,’ said he, ‘I was 
in the battle of Borupknow, where I received 
the wound which has so disfigured me in the 
face.’ 

At that moment I accidentally threw my eyes 
upon my German friend—the look which he gave 
me in answer, caused me to shudder from head 


to foot; and I began to ruminate of Nocton, the | 


recruit, and Mary Blake, while my friend con- 
tinued the conversation in a light desultory man- 


ner, as it would have seemed to any strange?, 
He spoke 


but to me it was awful and oracular. 
to the stranger on all manner of topics, but ev 
and anon he brought him back, as if rer 
design, tospeak of the accidents of fortune walt 
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had befallen him on the anniversary of that 
day, giving it as a reason for his curious remarks, 
that most men observed anniversaries; time and 
experience having taught them to notice 
that there were curious coincidences with re- 
spect to times, places and individuals, things 
which of themselves form a part of the great de- 
monstration of the wisdom and skill displayed in 
the construction, not only of the mechanical, 
but the moral world, showing that each was a 
portion of one and the same thing. 


‘I have been,’ said he to the stranger, ‘ an 
observer and recorder of such things. I have 
my book of registration here in this house; I 
will fetch it from my bed chamber, and we 
shall see in what other things, as far as your 
fortunes have been concerned, how it corresponds 
with the accidents of your life on this anniver- 
sary.’ 
I observed that the stranger paled a little at 
this proposal, and said, with an affectation of 
carelessness, while he was evidently disturbed, 
that he would see it in the morning. But the 
philosopher was too intent upon his purpose to 
forbear. I know not what came upon me, but 
{urged him to bring the book. This visibly 
disconcerted the stranger still more, and his 
emotion became, as it were, a motive which 
induced me in a peremptory manner, to require 
the production of the book, for I felt that strange 
spell so often experienced, return ing upon me, 
and was constrained by an irresistible impulse, 
to seek an explanation of the circumstances by 
which I had for so many years suffered such an 


eclipse of mind. The stranger seeing how in- 


tent both of us were, desisted from his wish to 
procrastinate the odious disclosure which my 
friend said he could make; but it was evident he 
was not at ease. Indeed he wasso much the 
Teverse, that when the German went for his 
book, he again proposed to retire, and only 
consented to abide at my jocular entreaty, until 
he should learn what his future fortunes were to 
be, by the truth of what would be told him of 
the past. 

My friend soon returned with the book. It 
was a remarkable volume, covered with vellum; 
shut with three brazen clasps, secured by a lock 
of curious construction. Altogether it was a 
strange, antique, and necromantic looking vo- 
lume. The corner was studded with knobs of 
brass, with a small mirror in the centre, round 
Which were inscribed in Teutonic characters, 
Words to the effect ‘I will show thee thyself.’— 

efore unlocking the clasp, my friend gave the 

ook to the stranger, explained some of the em- 

lematic devices which adorned the cover, and 
Particularly the words of the motto that sur- 
rounded the little mirror. 

Whether it was from design, or that the sym- 

ols required it, the explanations of my friend 
Were mystical and abstruse; and I could see 
that they produced an effect on the stranger so 
strong that it was evident he could with difficulty 
maintain his self possession. The color entirely 


ed from bis countenance; he became wan and | 
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cadaverous, and his hand shook violently as he 
returned the volume to the philosopher, who, 
on receiving it back, said, 

‘ There are things in this volume which may 
not be revealed to every eye, yet to those who 
may not discover to what they relate, they will 
seem trivial notations.’ | | 

He then applied the key to the lock, and un- 
closed the volume. My stranger guest began to 


breathe hard and audibly. The German turned | 


over the vellum leaves searchingly and careful- 


ly. At last he found his record and description 


of my last vision, which he read aloud. It was 
not only minute in the main circumstances in 
which I had seen Nocton, but it contained an 
account of many things, the still life, asit is call- 
ed, of the picture, which I had forgotten, and 
among other particulars, a picturesque account 
of the old general whom I saw standing at the 
bedside. | | 

‘By all that’s holy,’ cried the stranger, ‘ it 
is old Iripplington himself—the queue of his 
hair was, as you say, always crooked, owing 
toa habit he had of pulling it when vexed-— 
where could you find a description of all this?’ 

I was petrified; I sat motionless asa statue, 
but a fearful vibration thrilled through my whole 
frame. | 

My friend looked back in his book, and found 
the second description of my sixth vision. It 
contained the particulars of the crisis of battle, 
in which, as the stranger described, he had 
received the wound in his face. It affected him 
less than the other, but still the effect upon him 
was impressive. | 

The reeord of the fifth vision produced a more 
visible alarm. The description was vivid to an 
extreme degree; the appearance of Nocton, 
sword in hand, on the rampart; the animation of 
the assault, and the gorgeous landscape of 
domes and pagodas, was limned with words as 
vividly as a painter could have made the scene. 
The stranger seemed to forget his anxiety, and 
was delighted with the reminiscences which the 
description recalled. | 

But when the record of the fourth vision was 
read, wherein Nocton was described as sitting in 
the regimentals of an aid-de-camp, at a convivial 
table, he exclaimed, as if unconscious of his 
words: — 

‘It was on that night I had the first honor of 
dining with the German general.’ 

The inexorable philosopher proceeded and 
read what I had told him of Nocton, stretched 
pale and wounded en a bed, with new epaulettes 
spread on the coverlet, as if just unfolded from 
a paper. The stranger started from his seat, 
and cried with a hollow and fearful voice, 

‘ This is the book of life.’ 

The German turned over to the second divi- 
sion, which he read slowly, and mournfully, es- 
pecially the description of my own feelings when 
I beheld the charnal visage of Mary Blake. The 
stranger, who had risen from his seat, and was 
panting with horror, cried out with a shrill how!, 
as it were, 
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‘On that night I was sitting in my tent, 
methought her spirit came and reproached me.’ 

{ could not speak, but my German friend rose 
from his seat, and holding the volume in his leit 
hand, touched it with his right, and looking stern- 
ly at the stranger, said, 

‘In this volume, and in your own conscience, 
are the evidences which prove that you are 
Ralph Nocton, and that on this night, twice se- 
ven years ago, youmurdered Mary Blake,’ — 

The miserable stranger lost all self command, 
and cried in consternation, 

‘ It is true; the waters raged; the rain and the 
hail came; she bitterly upbraided me; I flung her 
from the boat; the lightning flashed, and the 
thunder—Oh! it was not so dreadful as her 
drowning execrations.’ 

Before any answer could be given to this con- 
fession, he staggered from the spot, and al- 


most in the same instant, fell dead upon the 
floor. 


A military dandy of the bon ton.—‘*Will you 
take supper, Sir Harry?’ said a noble hostess to 
a lieutenant of the 10th,who was rolling, and 
quizzing, and attitudinizing through her splen- 
did apartments.—‘Neo, my Leddy, I cut all sup- 
pers decoidedly.? ‘You play?? ‘Neo, I cut all 
keords too.’ ‘Then you must dance?’ ‘Neo, 
ay dear Leddy Mary, I abamanate dancing.’ 
‘But you must, Sir Harry, [ have a partner for 
you.” ‘Well, trot her out.’ 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


BABYLONIAN MARRIAGES. 

An auction of unmarried ladies used to take 
place in Babylon annually. “In every district,’’ 
says the historian, ‘‘ they assembled, on a cer- 
tain day in every year, all the virgins of mar- 
riageable age.’? The most beautiful was first 
put up, and the man who bid the largest sum 
of money, gained possession of her charms. 
The second in personal appearance followed, 
and the bidders gratified themselves with hand- 
some wives according to the depth of their 
purses. But, alas! it seems that there were in 
Babylon some ladies for which no money was 
likely to be offered; yet these also were disposed 
of—so provident were the Babylonians. ‘*‘ When 
all the beautiful virgins,’’ says the historian, 
-&¢ were sold, the crier ordered the most deform- 
ed to stand up; and after he had openly demand- 
ed who would marry her with a small sum, she 
was at length adjudged to the man who would 
be satisfied with the least; and in this manner 
the money arising from the sale of the hand- 
some, served for a portion to those who were 
either of disagreeable look, or had any other 
imperfection.”’ 
Dutcx Srorrs.—An amusement, very singu- 
lar in its nature, is kept up at Namur annually. 
“The young men of the two parts of the town, 
called the old and new, assemble before the 
town-house, mounted on stilts, and, having mar- 
shalled} themselves in two opposing battalions | 
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under regular leaders, commence a contest of a 
most extraordinary kind; each party endeavoyr. 
ing, by the exertions of the elbows ard legs of 
the combatants, to drive back the other. The 
engagement some times continues for Several 
hours, while the female relatives of the contend. 
ing parties cheer on and encourage them in their 
exertions. It is said that Peter the Great, of 
Russia, took peculiar delight in being a specta. 
tor of this strange combat; as also, that one of 
the Dukes of Burgundy exempted the brewers 
from the payment of excise, in testimony of the 
pleasure it afforded him. 

The head has the most beautiful appearance, 
as well as the highest station’in a human figure, 
Nature has laid out all her art in beautifying 
the face; she has touched it with vermillion plan. 
ted in it a double row of ivory, made it the seat 
of smiles and blushes, lighted up and enlivened 
it with the brightness of the eyes, hung it on each 
side with curious organs of sense, gives it airs 
and graces that cannot be described, and sur. 
rounded it with such a flowing shade of hair as 
sets all its beauties in the most agreeable light. 
In short she seems to have designed the head as 
the cupola to the most glorious of her works; and 
when we load it with a pile of supernumerary 
ornaments, we destroy the symmetry of the hu- 
man figure, and foolishly contrive to call off the 
eye from great and real beauties, to childish gew- 
gaws, ribands, and bone lace, | 


In the reign of Queen Anne, in 1704, several 


| | freemen of the borough of Aylesbury, who prov- 


ed their qualifications, were refused the liberty 
of voting at the election of a member of par- 
liament. The law in such cases imposes a fine 
of 100/. for every such offence. On this prin- 
ciple they applied to Lord Chief Justice Holt, 
who ordered the officer to be arrested. The 
House of Commons, alarmed at this stay, made 
an order of the house to make it penal for either 
judge, counsel, or attorney, to assist at the trial; 
however, the Lord Chief Justice and several 
lawyers were hardy enough to oppose this order, 
and brought it on in the court of king’s bench. 
The house, highly irritated at this contempt of 
their order, sent a serjeant at arms for the judge 
to appear before them; but that resolute de- 
fender of the laws bade him, with a voice of 
authority, ‘* begone;”’ at which they sent a se- 
cond message by the speaker, attended by as 
many members as espoused the measure. After 
the speaker had delivered his message, his lord- 
ship replied to him in the following remarkable | 
words: ‘*Go back to your chair, Mr. Speaker, 
within this five minutes, or you may depend e 
it, I will send you to Newgate. You may spea® | 
of your authority, but I will tell you I sit here 
as an interpreter of the laws, and a distributer 
of justice, and were the whole house of al 
mons in your belly, I would not stir one foot! 
The Speaker was prudent enough to retire, a0 
the house wete equally prudent in letting 


| affair drop, 
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SCHOOL OF FLORA: - 


By C. S. RAFINESQUE. 
From the Medical Flora of the United States. 


OUNILA MARIANA. 

English Name—American Dittany. 

Vulgar Names—Mountain Dittany, Stone Mint, Wild 
Rasil, sweet Horsemint, &c. 

Genus Cunila--Calix tubular, striated with five sub- 
equal teeth. Corolla tubular, ringent, upper lip erect 
Hat emarginate, lower lip three parted. ‘I'wo exerted 
lertile stamina, two sterile stam. very short. Germen 


\ 


‘our lobed, style exerted, stigma lateral. Four seeds 


within the calix closed by hairs. 

Species C, Mariana—Smooth, stems slender and 
branched; leaves opposite, sessile, punctate, ovate, 
Ag serrate; flowers in terminal fasciculate, co- 

3. 


DESCRIPTION—Root perennial, fibrous, yellow. 
“eth about a foot high, smooth, yellowish or purplish; 
“aver, hard, brittle, with many brachiate remote 
ranches, Leaves remote, sessile, smooth, dotted, pale 
‘teu, glaucous beneath, base: subserdate, end acumi- 
or sharp, margin with. small remote acute teeth, 
wives regular, texture dry. 

lowers small but handsome, of a pink or white eo- 
th orming terminal clusters or corymbs, by the union 
wih on al branched fascicles of three to seven flowers, 
pede ‘ele small shert oblong bracteoles. Each flower 
Qcled and naked, calix green, nearly cylindrical, 


with and five small sharp teeth, nearly | 


\ 
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equal. Corolla twice as long as the calix, nearly cy= 
-lindric, with two short lips, lower lip larger with three 
rounded lobes, upper lip smaller, flat and notched.— 
Four stamina, two of which are long, slender and pro- 
truding with the style, bearing small didymous anthers; 
two small, very short, without anthers. Fruit formed 
by four small oLevate seeds at the bottom of the persist- 
ent calix, mouth of it closed by hairs. 


HISTORY—This genus belongs to the great natural 
order of Labiate, section with two fertile filaments, 
next to the genera Lycopus, Collinsonia and Hedeoma. 
It ranks with them in Diandria monogynia of Lin- 
nexus. It contains now only this species, which has 
been called Mariana because first sent to Europe from 
Maryland. Linnzus had united it to Satureja at first, 
and called it S. origanoides. When he made a new 
genus of it, he united with it the C. pulegioides, which 
is now Hedeoma pulegioides: these are examples of 
the botanical vacillations and errors, to which great 
writers are liable when they wish to improve the sci- 
ence, and are not ashamed of correcting themselves. 
The C. Mariana is a pretty plant, with a very fra- 
grant smell, similar to Marjoran and Dittany. It is 
commonly called by this last name throughout the Uni- 
ted States; but it is very different from the Dittany of 
the gardens, which is the Dictamnus fraxinella, and 
the other Dittanies of Europe, Origanum dictamnus, 
Marrubium pseudodictamnus, &c. Our Dittany is. 
peculiar to America, and distinguished by its corym- 
bose flowers, which. blossom in summer from July to: 


‘September. 
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LOCALITY—AlIl over the mountains and dry hills 
from New England to Kentucky aad Carolina, common 
among rocks and sides of hills, unknown in the plains 
and alluvions. 

QUALITIES—The whole plant has a warm fragrant 
aromatic pungent taste and smell, residing in an essen- 
tial oil, which can easily be extracted by distillation, 
god approximates to the oil of Origanum, but is more 
balsamic. It is the most fragrant of all the native labi- 
ate plants, and the essential oil has a very strong bal- 
samic fragrance. 

PROPERTIES—Stimalant, nervine, sudorific, sub- 
tonic, poe? by cephalic, &c. The whole plant is 
used, and usually taken in warm infusion. Dittany tea 
ig a popular remedy throughout the country for colds, 
headaches, and whenever it is requisite to excite a gen- 
tle perspiration. It partakes of the properties of all 
the grateful aromatic labiate plants, and also of Camo- 
mile, Anthemis Cotula, and the Eupatorium perfoli- 
atum; while it affords a more palatable drivk. Its fra- 
grant tea is preferable to that of Sage and Monarda— 
it has neither the pungency of Mint, nor the nauseous 
smell of Pennyroyal or Hedeoma. Solidago Odora 
- comes nearest to this, by its fragrance; but is weaker, 
and not so grateful. It relieves nervous headaches and 
hysterical disorders. It is used in Carolina, Kentucky, 
&c,, in fevers, to excite perspiration, and suppressed 
meostruations, &c. It is a useful drink in nervous dis- 
eases, cholics and indigestion. Externally it is em- 
ployed like Collinsonia for bruises, sprains, &c., but 
ie not so efficient. According to Schoepf, it was one of 
the plants rescrted to for curing the bites of snakes; the 
juice was mixed with milk for this purpose. There are 
fifty plants in the United States, employed occasionally 
as an antidote for this purpose, which merely act as su- 
dorifics. The essential oil possesses all the properties 
of the plant, and a few drops of it are sufficient to im- 
part them to mixtures. | 

Lieutenant Harpy, inhis Mexican Tra- 
VELS, gives a striking description of what he 
experienced on his first effort to learn the trade 
of the pearl-fishermen. He tells us:—“If it be 
dificult to learn to swim, it is infinitely more so 
to dive. In my first attempts I could only de- 
scend about six feet, and was immediately oblig- 
ed te rise again to the surface, but by degrees I 
_ got down to three or four fathoms; at which 
depth the pressure of the water upon the ears 
is 80 great, that I can only compare it to a 
sharp-pointed iron instrument being violently 
forced into that organ. My stay under water, 
therefore, at this depth was extremely short; but 
as I have been assured that so soon as the ear 
should burst, as it is technically called by the 
divers, there would be no difficulty in descend- 


ing to any depth; and wishing to become an 


accomplished diver, I determined to brave the 
excessive pain till the bursting should, as it were, 
liberate me from a kind of cord which limited my 
range downwards, in the same way that the ropes 
of a balloon confine the progress of that machine 
upwards. Accordingly taking a leap from the 
bows of the boat, full of hope and resolution, 
with my fingers knit together over my head, the 
elbows straight, and keeping myself steadily in 


the inverse order of nature, namely, with my | 


feet perpendicularly upwards, the impetus car- 
ried me down about four fathoms, when it be- 
came necessary to assist the descent by means 
ef the hands and legs; but, alas, who can count 
upon the firmness of his resolution? The change 


trating further into the silent dominions of reck. 


of a stone to prove that I had reached the bot- 


that the large number of shells produced, 
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of temperature from warm to cold is most sing. 
bly felt. Every fathom fills the imagination with 
some new idea of the dangerous folly of pene 


less monsters, where the sculls of the dead make 
perpetual grimaces, and the yawning jaws of 
sharks and tintereros, or the death embrace of 
the manta, lie in wait for us. These impres 
sions were augmented by the impossibility of 
the vision penetrating the twilight by which I 
was surrounded, together with the excruciating 
pain that I felt in my ears and eyes; in short, 
my mind being assailed by a thousand incompre- 
hensible images, I ceased striking with my hands 
and legs; I felt myself receding from the bottom; 
he delightful thought of once more beholding 
the blue heavens above me got the better of 
every other reflection; { involuntarily changed 
the position of my body, and, in the next instant, 
found myself once more on the surface. How 


did my bosom inflate with the rapid inspirations. 


of my natural atmosphere, and a sensation of 
indescribable pleasure spread over every part of 
the body, as though the spirit were rejoicing at 
its liberation from its watery peril! In fact, it 
was a new sensation which [ cannot describe. I 
did not suffer it however to be of long duration 
—once more I essayed with a more fixed deter- 
mination. Again I felt myself gliding through 
the slippery water, which, from its density, 
gave one the idea of swimming through a thick 
jelly; again I experienced the same change of 
temperature in the water as I descended; and 
again the agonizing sensation in my ears and 
eyes made me waver. But now, reason andre 
solution urged me on, although every instant 
the pain increased as I descended; and at the 
depth of six or seven fathoms, I felt a sensation 
in my ears like that produced by the explosion 


of a gun; at the same moment I lost all sense of | 


pain, and afterwards reached the bottom, which 
I explored with a facility I had thought unat- 
tainable. Unfortunately, 1 met with no oysters 
to repay me for my perseverance; and asI found 
myself exhausted for want of air, I seized bold 


tom at eight fathoms water, and rose to the top 
with a triumph as great as if I had obtained a 
treasure. Ino sooner found myself on the sur 
face than I became sensible of what had hap 
pened to my ears, eyes, and mouth; | was lite- 
rully bleeding from each of these, though whol 
ly unconscious of it. But now was the greatest 
danger in diving, as the sharks, mantas, and tin- 
teros, have an astonishly quick scent for blood. 


However I was too much pleased with my SU 


cess to attend to the advice of the diver, ané 
continued the practice till I had collected 
siderable number of shells, out of which I hoped 
to reap a rich harvest, But although constancy 
has a great deal to do with success, it will not 
command it! Six very small pearls were ® 


though many of the oysters were large, and evi 
dently of considerable age; but, like myself, 


| Were ‘ quite old enough to be better.’” 
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THE SAVOYARD’S RETURN. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY JOHN THOMSON, ESQ, OF EDINBURGH, 


THE WORDS BY HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 


Rag: de Vackeo 
Oh! welcome yon lit- tle spot, My dear, my long-lost 
| 
na- tive home; Qh! welcome is yon hum - ble cot, Where I shall if 


rest no more to 


roam. 
| 

far and wide, o’er ma - ny 


have wander’d 


8 


fo-reign sea and land; .Each 


Z 
place, each province | 


I have tried, And sung and danced my 


| | 
sa - ra- band; But all their charms could not prevail, ‘To ? 
— 
‘eal my heart from yonder vale, To steal my heart from yonder vale. 


2. 
Of distant climes the false report 
ith ain me from my native land; 
© me rove—my sole support, 
Th y cymbals and my saraband. 
Woody dell, the hanging rock, 


chamois skipping o’er the heights; 


Plain adorn’d with many a flock 
And delights’ 
a thousand more delights, 


t yon dear beloved 
Hare Packwand won my 


But 


3. 
Now safe return’d, with wand’ring tired, 
No more my little home I'll leave; 
And many a tale of what I’ve seen, 
Shall while away the winter’s eve. 
Oh! I have wander’d far and wide, 
O’er many a distant eg land ; 
lace, each province 


h 


have 


— and danced my saraband; . 
their charms could not prevail, 


To steal my heart from yonder vale. 
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“ Music and Poetry are like—in each 
Are nameless graces, -which no rules can reach.’”’ 


SPRING. 
Hail, beautiful spring, bright emblem of childhood, 
_ _ How sweet to my soul are the blessings you bring, 
When away ’mid the flow’rs of valley and wildwood, 
I mingle with minstrels of nature that sing. 


How blest at the hour of noontide to wander 
Alone on the banks of yon silvery stream, 

Or recline in the shade of the sumack, and ponder 
Ou moments long mellow’d in memory’s dream. 


How delightful to dwell cn the scenes that have shifted 
Since spring broke in beauty on boyhood’s bright day? 

And the blest dreams of happiness time’s tide hath drifted 
From the bosom of manhood in fragments away. 


Gentle spring, at thy shrine I bow down in devotion, 
In thy blooms, and thy blossoms, a lesson I read; 
Every rose as it buds, blooms and dies, gives emotion, 
And reminds of decay and time’s hastening speed. 

| MILFORD BARD. 


TO 
By the late Col. W. T. Washington, 
WRITTEN 1N GREECE, 


Fill high the cup, [’li drink to her 

I’ve lov’d in youth beyond the ware; 
For softly bright the days appear, 

I’ve liv’d as hers and passion’s slave, 
Sweetly and smoothly swept they by, 

And cloudless left my laughing brow, 
And still a tear bedews mine eye, 

While dreaming on them even now. 
Then fill the cup; Pll drink to her 

I’ve lov’d in youth beyond the wave, - 
Nor will I dry the starting tear— 

Why should such sorrow shame the brave? 
The oaths she swore on me to think, 

Were sealed with many a burning kiss; 
Then fill the cup, and let me drink 

To her who made existence bliss. 
J loved her when my heart was young, 

And roses o’er my path were strewed, 
Ere yet my heart with grief was wrung, 

Or yet my path was marked with blood. 


I loved her where its rich perfume 
The bright magnolia round us threw, 
Ere yet the exile’s cheerless gloom 
In ruder climes my bosom knew. 
And now that bosom’s skilled in pair, 
Yet throbs for her no longer near— 
Then fill the cup; and let me drain 
Its sparkling tide to love and her. 
Fill high the cup; I'll drink to ber 
I’ve left behind the stormy wave; 
will shed a tear, 
en lights on me the foeman’s. elaiye, 
Fill high the cup; tho’ evermore = 
*T wixt her and me may roll the waves; 
¥et may (this life of sorrow o’er,) | 
Our spirits meet beyend the grave, 


CASKET. 


THE SOLITARY CHIEF, 


The following lines were occasioned by reading an a0 
count of an Indian Chief, who was driven from his 
home by the intrusion of white settlers, 


’ Farewell, farewell! my ruined home, 
To thee I bid a last adieu; 
Far must my wandering footsteps roam — 
From where my dearest joys I knew. 


The pale face came with savage hand, 
He burned my hut, destroyed my corn; 

And thus, with desolating brand, 

_ Left proud Wyamba sad, forlorn, 


The rosy east was beaming bright 
On fair Ohio’s sparkling waves, 

The white man chose the gloom of night 
To slaughter o’er our father’s graves. 


The morn burst forth, but oh! the scene 
These wretched eyes were doom’d to see! 
My lonely hut too dear had been— 
And where was now a home for me! 


The white intruder’s careless tread 
Had crushed each wildly blooming flower; 
Yes!—every blossom bent its head 
Around my path, from brake to bower. 


My only boy was bold and brave; 
The white man took him by the hand— 
He led him to the silver wave, 
And shewed the wealth he could command. 


He pointed to the distant hills— 

He spoke of hunting all our game; 
And e’en the clear and silent rills— 

All these, he said, shall own my name. 


Toolesca’s Indian heart was true, _ 
And yet as youthful warrior’s light; 

With deadly aim his bow he drew, 

And thus avenged insulted right. 


He could not bear those hills, where oft 
His childish gambols he had tried; 

Those plains now clothed in verdure soft, 
Should ever be a stranger’s pride. 


But vain each effort—all our grief, 
Instead of sighs, excited mirth— 
And I, Wyamba—I, the chief, 
Am doomed a wanderer on earth, 


The spot where once our wigwam stood, 
Was guarded by the watch-dog’s bay; 

And far from all these scenes of blood, 
I and Toolesca took our Way. %* 


We wandered far with footstep fleet, 
But oft with light and cautious tread; 

The pale-faced savage there to meet 
Was all our exil’d hearts could dread. 


We crossed Missouri’s troubled stream; 
We found our friends—they dried my ey¢ 
But ended not was misery’s dream, — 
My wife—my child—I saw them die. 


Yes, now I hear their dying shriek! 
Still, s¢il/ it echoes in my ears; 

It makes my arm as childhood’s weak, 
It wakens all a woman’s tears. 


Enough, enough! Wyambo mourns 
A home, a wife, a warrior dead: 
Great Spirit, calm my life’s wild storms, 
And, oh! protect my aged head! 


~ Last of my tribe!—Oh, few the tale 
Of all my griefs and woes shall te 
But none again shall hear m well: 
W yambo’s do farew INDIAN A. 
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DIANA. 


THE MOURNER. 
BY MRS. H. M. DODGE. 


Co to the wild and lonely shore 

Where mighty billows roll, 

And mingle with their solemn sound, 
The sorrows of thy soul; 

Bend low thine ear, and catch the first 
Deep murmur of the wind, 

Listen—yet these can never tame 

The yearnings of the mind. 


Go, hold communion with the storm 
In all its rushing might; | 
*Tis fitted well for sympathy 

With madness, pain, and blight; 

Go, stand beneath the darken’d sky 
When awful thunders roll, 

Yet learn that these can never quell 
The mournings of the soul. 


Go to the trackless forest deep, 
Where human foot ne’er trod; 
There reigns in solemn majesty, 
The wonders of a God! 

Go tell thy sorrows there—a voice 
Will answer every tone; 

Yet this will only nurse the charm 
{hy madness broods upon! 


Go to the field of death—there bend 
And offer up thy prayer; 

The spirits of departed ones 
Perchance may meet thee there; 

And they will whisper in thy ear, 
The mysteries of the grave; 

Yet these can never dry thy tears—_ 
The tomb can never save. 


Mourner—oh! nature cannot bring 
One sympathy for thee; 

Thy soul is yearning after God— 

Go to Mount Calvary: | 

The spirit’s quenchless burning there 
Shall meet a heavenly glow, 

And, mingling, kindle for the skies— 
Ub! precious mourner, go. 


SONG—Arr, Knigutr ERRANT. 


Gently toll’d the evening bell, 
The moon rose o’er the lea, 

When first young Lubin came to tell 
His tales of love to me ; 

I need not say the vows 
lho’ I can ne’er forget; 

Oh! had my Lubin lov’d me more, 
Or had we never met. 

A purple flower he planted where 
At eve we lov’d to tread, 

Bat tho’ I water’d it with care, 
It wither’d when he fled; 


“swore, 
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was where the hawthorn scents the air, 


Its fast fruits linger yet; 
dare not tell what happen’d thi ey 
Tho’ I shall ne’er forget. 


Yet, tho the world neglect to smi 
hope forget cheek, 
easure ceases to beguil 
pain refuse a 
every change—of scone, or hour, 
he joy is left me yet— 
cherish still my wither’d flower, 
hever, ne’er forget, 


W. &, MARVIN. 


| Thither tottered the sons of intemperance too, 


In 
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THE LAKE OF MELANCHOLY. 
As I lay on my pallet one dark stormy night, 
Forgetting in sleep the duil cares of the day; 
My fancy her airy wings stretched for a flight, 
And far to an unknown land wafted away. 


On the banks of a wide spreading lake she came down 
W hose black, profound waters, in sloth onward roll; 
And over it heavy clouds fearfully frown, 
As obscuring the moon’s beams they pass to their goal. 


Tho’ dark cypress and sad willow grow thickly ’round, 
And ivy and moss o’er the barren rocks creep, 
And steep cloud-capt mountains the gloomy lake bound, 
Where pale melancholy retires to weep; 


My fancy not long o’er the cheerless scene mused, 
Ere she saw down the mountains in silence descend; 
The daughters of sorrow; their tresses were loosed, 
And — eyes dropping tears, to the lake slowly 
wend. 


The sons of affliction, misfortune, and care, 
A band without number in mournful array, 
Passed solemnly down, their heads drooping and bare, 
And their arms ’cross their heaving breasts carelessly 


lay. . 


And Fancy shrank back as she gazed at the host; 
For the face spoke not man, their once healthy lips, blue, 
And their eyes did no longer the soul’s fire boast. 


Nor these down the ample mounts’ sides alone swept, 
But all over the surface were wanderers spread; 
Here the weary of life, there the crvssed lover crept, 

And here shackled prisoners the weary way tread. 


They loitered awhile on the lake’s misty shore, 
Augmenting its waters with many a tear; 

Then into its black bosom listlessly pour, 

_ And hide ’neath its big waves, and now reappear. 


Then swam on its surface till weary and spent, 
Some returned to the shore, climbed the mountains 
again; 
Remix’d in the scenes from which lately they went, © 
In friendsbip’s sun basking forget their past pains. 


And others did ’neath the dark cypresses stray, 
Or under the willows in sorrow remain; 

And some on the banks and the barren rocks lay, 
To return to the waters again and again. 


But the sons of intemp’rance my fancy saw not, 
Either scaling the mountains, or straying on shore; 
For e’en in the midst of the waves they had got, 
And farther away a strong current them bore. 


But what were her feelings no pen can portray, 
And again such sharp anguish she hopes not to bear, 

As she felt when resistless she saw borne away, 
Intemp’rance’s sons to the cave of despair. 


Its mouth was immense, and as dark as the grave, 
On a rock in the centre despair was chained fast; 
No eye pierced its gloom, none its victim could save, 
And hope veiled her face as she flew swiftly past. 


Fancy eagerly pone till the cave they drew near, 
To gaze any longer forbade her moist eyes; 
She hastily fled, driven forward by fear, l 
Again saught my breast, where now closely she lies, 
FREDERICK. 


A CHARACTER. 
Train’d up in virtue’s path from earl 
Ris mind with br bt 
Gifted with genius, varied, rich and rare, 
science skill’d—in person graceful, fair; 
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With tender heart, a generous, artless soul, 
That none but noblest feelings could controul:— 
Such was Alphonzo; Happy had it been, 

If, spurning every ape | base, worthless, mean; 
If, heedless of each paltry, vicious joy, 

That, soon or late, must gall, disgust and cloy; 
Incited by one ah and glorious aim, 

He had but trod the way that leads to fame, 

To usefulness and honor. Happy too, 

If he had long continued to pursue, 7 
With talents, form’d t’ adorn and bless mankind, 


Those precepts that had stored his youthful mind; © 


If as thro life’s eventful scene he ran, 

His course had lasted bright as it began. 

But soon a fearful change in him was wrought; 
Despising all the virtue he was taught, 

While yet his heart was pure and undefiled, 

In temper fierce, untameable and wild, 

Lured by the reckless, profligate and gay, 

By every vice alternate led astray, 

In fearless dissipation’s giddy maze 

He spent the prime and vigor of his days. 

But chief at Pleasure’s gaudy shrine he bow’d, 


There worshipp’d with the young and thoughtless 


crowd; 


To his enchanted sight she held her cup, 


And with unsated thirst he drank it up: 


_ A draught that proved his sure and speedy bane— 
~The slave of countless passions now, in vain 
‘He seeks his early peace of mind again. 


He roams alone—alone upon the earth— 
A stranger to all cheerful, social mirth; 

With not one being in his woes to share— 
With scarce a hope to save him from despair. 


THE REVENGE. 


The following lines were written on a tradition of an 


Indian’s revenge for his murdered family. 


The Indian stood in stately pride, 

His eyeballs rolling wild cad wide, 

And glaring on his prostrate foe, 

Writhing beneath the expected blow; 

His teeth were clench’d, his nostrils wide, 

And ever and anon he cried, 

* My father, wife and children died 
By thee, thou cruel one; 

My cherish’d hopes of years are o’er, 

My friends are bleeding on the shore, 

Thy hands are reeking with their gore, 
And I am all undone: 

And shall they unaveng’d still sleep, 

And [ still linger there to weep? 


Nay, nay, I swear by sea and land, 

_ The hour of vengeance is at hand; 
Thou’st robb’d me of a father, wife 
And children—what to me is life? 

A desert wild, a waste of years, 
A scene oftrouble and oftears; ~- 
My children slain by thy white hand, 
_ Are waiting in yon distant land; 
I come, I come with vengeance dread, 
White man, I go when thou art dead.’ 


He said, and seiz’d his foe, 
Rushing a the rocky height, 
‘That overhung the abyss of night, 
Where high he held the quivering form, 
Above the eataract of storm, 

And sung the death-song wild and high, 
With yell that echoed thro’ the sky, 

Then with him plung’d below: 

And long when they had disappear’d 
From echoing caves and rocks were 
The shrill and solemn sounding word, 

*I come, I come.’ FO 


CARLOS. 


RD BARD, 


| 
| 
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HORACE IN PHILADEPHIA, 
ODE XIHI.—TO MOLLY Browy, 
‘¢Cum tu, Lydia, Telephi,” &c, 
While you commend, my lovely Molly, 
Young Jamie’s ruddy cheeks and nose, 
I feel astonished at your folly, 
_ My liver burns, my bile o’erflows;— 
It well may make me melancholy 
To hear you talk, you may suppose; 
It well may make, &c. 


I did not think you’d prove so cruel, 
To make me jealous at that rate; 
If to my flames you would add fuel, 
O then ef Jamie never prate: 
I vow I'll take to water gruel, 
And starve my passion into hate; 
I vow [’ll take, &c. | 


When on your cheek,flike crimson satin, 
The rogue audacious sets his lips, — 
He hangs as if he there could fatten, 
And bites you too, and cries ‘* fend slips,” 
Yes, bites your cheek, by mass and matin, 
So deep the impassioned villain dips: 
Yes, bites your cheek, &c. 


O, never think that love is lasting 
_ Which makes the tender maiden bleed; 
If you allow him such a pastime, 
He’ll grow indifferent indeed. 
Men will be hungry after fasting, : 
But when they're full, no more they need: 
Men will be hungry, &c. 


How blest are they, who loving truly, 
Together pass their time away; 
Freed from all-wishes deem’d unruly— 
__ From hopes that flatter to betray; 
Each, with a fond affection, duly 
Removing thorns that strew their way: — 
Each with a fond, &c. 


How blest were I, if you, O Molly, 
Would cease to play the gay coquette;— 
Well, Pll forgive your former folly, — 
If you such teasing tricks forget; 
Our life will then pass free and jolly, 
And in no cloud our sun shall set: 
Our life will then, &c. 


LINES, 


Sympathising with a father on the loss of an amis) 
and virtuous son. ; 


O, if there is one human tear 
By mortal man in sorrow shed, 
As pure and as an angel’s dear, 
Tis that which falls for kindred dead; 
’Tis that which rolls in silent wo 
Adown a father’s cheek for one, 
His joy, his hope, his Heay’n below, 
A duteous and a dying son. 


A youth for whom long years were spel! 
n anxious hope of future joy— 
For whom a thousand fears were felt, 
When gazing on the much loved boy; 
Who, oft the doating father rife, 
In fancy, saw to manhood grow— 
The solace of his lingering life, _ 
The balm that heal’d his every W% 


And then to see the rich dream broke, 
The vision of his hopes tt 

O, this was sorrow’s keenest stroke, 
This was a: “agger to the heart; 

Hope then was chang’d to sighs 

nd all the joys of former year?s 
Sunk in the tomb of that dear #0. 
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o have lost the dearest tie 

ibe bound you to the weary world— 
Ye who have seen the lov’d one die, 

And all your hopes by death’s arm hurl’d, 
And buried in the grave—ay, you 

Can feel for him who mourns a son; 
And give to sympathy what’s due 

To bleeding hearts and hopes undone. 


Years may pass on and seasons roll, 
And other hearts be reconciled; 
Bat never from that father’s soul, 
Shall pass the image of his child; 
For oft when he shall contemplate 
The scenes of other days gone by, 
Oft shall that son’s untimely fate, 
Live in the father’s memory. 
| MILFORD BARD. 


TO CAMILLA. 
Q, say, Camilla, why that tear 
That lingers in thy soft blue eye? 
What future sorrows dost thou fear, — 
What present griefs call forth that sigh? 


Let not anticipation spread 
A gloom upon the present scene, 
Nor future ills we so much dread 
Spoil all the joys that intervene. 


Sut now let love our thoughts employ, 
And hope sit smiling at thy breast; 
Heav’n bids us present good enjoy, 
Or look beyond and hope the best. 


‘han such sweet intercourse as this, 
The sympathies of amorous joy, 
No greater sublunary bliss, 
Can fortune give nor fate destroy. 


Then, dearest, wipe that tear away, 
Repress that fond foreboding sigh; 


| As gloom dissolves before the day, 


_ 30 love commands our griefs to fly. 
AYADOS, 


ON FRIENDSHIP. 


Poor is the friendless master of the world, 
A world in purchase for a friend is gain. — YOUNG 


The smiling joys that round us play, 
The airy hopes that rise, 
And throw around their vivid ray, 
_ fo check our murm’ring sighs, 
Combine but in a social breast, 
Which friendship’s glowing light has blest. 


Who would be doom’d to live alone, 


Uxploring contemplation’s field? — 
None bat the wretch that’s doom’d to moan, 
in solitude a shield 
‘fom disappointed friendship’s smart, 
hide a ’reft and broken 


Her influence alike is felt | 

_, When wounded feelings pierce the heart; 
‘Ve ask from whom the blow was dealt, 

: And then how doubly keen the smart, 

Oo learning that a friend could aim, 

'o blast our honor, hope or fame. 


The lairest flowers must die away, - 
Che clearest sky must be o’ercasts 
nt friendship’s firm and ardent sway, 
Sincerely felt will brave the blast, 
| nd prove the sweetest source of kliss, | 
within her hallow’d kiss. 
LOUISA ¥—— 
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LINES, 


Addressed to Miss Rachel G——, accompanying '* The 


Sorrows of Werter,” a novel by Goethe—writtea 
in August, 1827. 


O, Rachel, observe what mischiefs may rise } 
From that worst of all torments, a pair of bright eyes; 
While reading this story, so tender and sad, 

Beware, lest you make us an hundred as bad. 

If fate sacrificed one at this heroine’s shrine, 

How many, U Rachel, may expire at thine! 

Then let not the conquest of hearts be your aim— 
To fire men’s bosoms and laugh at the flame; 

Tho’ ’tis nothing but sport to yourself you may deem, 
Like the frogs in the fable, ’tis destruction to them. 
Let pity descend from the courts of the sky, 

And restrain, cruel maiden, the shafts from your eye; 
When the idea of angels we form in our mind, 

With mercy the image is always combin’d;— 

Then let not your cruelty rend them apart, 

And teach us fair forms may conceal a hard heart; 
Let the Florentine statue, dear Rachel, alone, 

Have the form of an angel and heart of a stone; 

See Werter resort to self murder, to cure 

Those griefs which for Rachel so many endure. 


} O say, what remorse will that bosom invade, 


When those eyes shall behold the ruin they have made; 

W hen thy victims, unhappy, overwhelmed with despair, 

Shall sink to the grave, ’neath the * sorrows” they bear? 

Let beauty be ever the bright beaming star, 

That sheds thro’ the heav’ns its radiance afar— 

That guides the poor wretch, doom’d o’er ocean to 
roam, 

That smiles like an angel and points to his home; 

But never, O, never, should beauty betray. 

The heart to despair with a Sirian ray, 

Like that comet which o’er the mid-summer presides, 

And sickness and sorrows to mortals betides. 

This, Rachel, remember, and cease to beguile 

The hopes of mankind with a glance and a smile, 

Until that cold bosom can feel a return 

Of that warmth which from nothing but love can it learn; 

QO, then thou wilt know what delight ’tis to prove 

The blissful endearment of mutual love. 


TO A BOY, 
On his Questions concerning the Planets. 


O, who can gaze where yonder sky enrobes 

‘The silver stars and glorious golden globes— 

W ho, to whose heart a taste of Nature’s given, 
Can view the hanging heraldry of Heaven, 

Nor own, yea, worship Him who from thick night, 
Clothed the vast concave in one cloud of light?— 
Sublimely grand is all, O God, thy hand 

Hath hung in Heaven—in wonder lost I stand, 
And view those worlds that round the wide waste roll, 
Sustain’d by thee, the centre and the soul. 

How wise, O God, how good art thou to man, 
Gav’st him a world, ten thousand more to sean; 


‘Thou’st made the earth to wheel around the sun, 


And on her half inclining axis ran— 

By which the seasons in their gradual range 
Advance, perfect, and regularly change, 
Spring’s blushing blossoms and her flowery plain, 
Summer’s rich fruit and Autumn’s golden grain; 
So Venus more inclining, swiftly flies 
Around the sun, the centre of her skies; 
More varied too, her seasons and her year, 

‘Iwo summers and two winters there appear— 
While her equator owns the sun’s control, 

Full half his face is seen at either pole; 

But the stupendous Jupiter afar, 

Whirle on his axis perpendicular, 

So vast, so far, that were he not upright, 

His poles an age would be. enwrapp’d in night: 
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How wisely too, the Deity hath placed, 

And how beautifully graced 

Those distant orbs with moons to give them light, 
When Sol, in the profundity of nigh 
No longer shoots across the Heavens his rays, 

And where full feebly shines in = his blaze; 
And are those distant planets peopled too, 

Where Hershel shines, and Saturn’s ring we view? 


- Yea, reason teaches that those worlds, my boy, — 


Like us, were made for beings to enjoy; 


Else why those worlds, those moons to give them light, 


They serve not us, they seldom meet our sight. 
Think you that Being of unerring powers, 

Hath made those vast globes but to shine on ours? 
The earth is but an atom to compare 

With millions that meander thro’ the air 


- Yon evening star which circulates above, 


Is larger than the earth on which you move; 
Nay, wonder not, for Jupiter alone, 
Twelve hundred times as large is as your own. 
| MILFORD BARD. 


A SONG. 


A A ak there is that haunts my dreams, 
_With azare eye and auburn hair, | 
And when o’er my couch she bends, it seems, 
Mary, my dear, as thou wert there. | 


Her step is light as a fairy’s tread, 
Her cheek as soft as the down that lies 
Where the spirit of sunbeams makes her bed, 
When her ged, in the blaze of his glory, dies. 


Her lip is odorous as the breath 
Of Apician gardens at nightfall; 
And her form so fair, that even death 
W ould shudder to toueh that form at all, 


And in her voice there’s a melody, 
And on her cheek a token of love, 

And a spell of witchery in her eye, 
That prove her a being from above. 


But then, my dear Mary, she is so bland— 

- So mild, so piteous, so like yoo— 

With as smooth a brow, and as small a hand— 
I fain would believe my fancy true. 


That thon art an angel from heaven sent, 
To guard and console this heart of mine; 
And for lip or look more eloquent, 
I never will care or wish than thine. 
IPER. 
| SONNET. | 
Ab! what avail the tears of filial love, 
- The bond—the tie, that twines the tender heart, 
When Death’s rude mandate bids congenials part? 
What charms can stay--what tenderness can move— 
Why must the parent leave his helpless child 
Bereft of all bis fragile youth requires; 
Why must we mourn o’er tender, hapless sires, 
Jn mnavailing wo, and accents wild— 
W hat then can soothe hereditary grief © 
For all experience—but without relief; 
Naught but religion in her doctrines mild, 
Can give that balm that bids the mourner rest; 
For in a parent’s loss what cares oppress, 


W hat grief and sorrow rankles in the breast. 


FULLERTON. 


INTERNAU IMPROVEMENT. 
** Modern Philosophy anon, 

Will, at the rate she’s rushing on, 

Yoke lightning to her rail road car, 

And posting like a shooting star, 

Swift as a solar radiation, — 

Ride the great circuit of creatica.” 


| 


THE CASKET. 


| Jefferson’s Decalogue of Canons for Odserog. 
tion in Practical Life. 

1. Never put off till to-morrow what you rap 
do to-day. pee 

2. Never trouble another for what you can 
do yourself, | 
_ 8. Never spend your money before you have 
it. 
4. Never buy what you do not want be. 
cause it is cheap; it will be dear to you. 

5. Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst, 
and cold. | 
' “ We never repent of having eaten too 
ittle. 

7. Nothing is troublesome that we do wil- 
lingly. | 

8. How much pain have cost us the evils. 
which have never happened, | 
in 9. Take things always by their smooth han. 

| 

10. When angry, count ten before you 
speak;if very angry, a hundred. : 


CROSS READINGS. 


To be seen, at Maelzel’s room—the celebrated Col, 
Pluck—who swallowed—200 rats at the office of the 
Daily Chronicle, at 3 cents per piece. 

as found last week—the steeple of the State House 
—in the dock at Spruce street wharf. : 

Ran away on Thursday last—the back part of a house 
situate—in the mouth of the Anaconda. : 

A coal mine was discovered some time sinoe in—the 
obby of the Walnut street Theatre—its head was ehop- 
ped off—without further notice. T. B.D. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1, Why is Paris like the letter F. It is the Capital 
of France. 3 

2, What Town in Devonshire will denote a woman 
making a wry face. Cockermouth. | 

3. Why is the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland tibe a man 
inquiring the hour of the day. He is as-king for the 
time. 

4. How many sides are there toatree. Two, inside 
and outside. 

5. If a woman were to change her sex of what reli- 
gion would she be. He-then (heathen.) 

6. Why is a pig with a curled tale like the Ghobt in 
Hamlet. It cana tail (tale) unfeld. D. 


ENIGMA. 


Sir Hilary charged at Aginconrt, 
Sooth! ’twas an awful day; 

And thought in that old age of 

The rufflers of the camp and court — 
Found little time to pray— 

Tis said, Sir Hilary muttered there, 

Two syllables, by way of prayer. 


My first to all the brave and proud, 
ho see to-morrow’s sun, 
My next, with its cold and quiet cloud, 
To those, who find their dewy shroud, 
Before to-day’s be done: 
And both together to all blue eyes 
That weep whena warrior nobly diea!. 


| ‘The above I have often seen in print, apd would 


gladly see a solution of it, 
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